PEACE AT HOME 


USSIA has practically declared peace: as a result she 

is for the moment in no danger of military aggres- 

sion; but she is in much greater social unrest than 
any of her Allies. Instead of fighting the enemy her children 
are fighting each other. The egregious Trotsky, into whose 
maladroit hands the chief direction of affairs has for the time 
fallen, openly declared to the executive Committee of the 
Soviets: ! 


You are shocked at the mild form of terror we exercise against 
our class enemies, but take notice that not more than a month 
hence that terror will assume a more terrible form, on the model 
of that of the great French Revolution. No prison, but the 
guillotine for our enemies. J¢ és not immoral for a democracy to crush 
another class. That is its right. 


Whether these words were actually spoken or not, the deeds 
of the present Russian leaders quite bear out their spirit. In 
that hapless country the Two Nations whose existence amongst 
ourselves was recently discussed in this Review 2 are not only 
arrayed in opposite camps but have come to actual blows. 


The Socialist has turned on what he calls the bourgeoisie with 
the intention of annihilating it. That, he quaintly says, is 
his right. Under the autocracy it was otherwise. The wheel 
has come full circle. The situation in Russia is a warning 
to all communities in which there is class warfare. In due 
time we too shall be at peace so far as external foes are con- 
cerned, and the whole heart and brain of the nation will be 
devoted to devising some international modus vivendi which 
will not issue periodically in a modus moriendi. At present 
international peace is our most immediate and pressing desire, 
but its permanence will largely depend upon our success in 
establishing social peace. Peace is founded on justice, the 
recognition of others’ rights and claims, the readiness to give 
each one his due. If members of a nation are habitually en- 
gaged in overreaching one another, if morality is openly or 
tacitly thrust aside in their mutual business transactions, if the 
desire for riches is stronger and more effective than the desire 


1 Reported in The Zimes for Dec. 18. 
2 Tue Montu, November, 1917. 
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for righteousness, if any large section of the population is 
parasitic and practically lives on the other, if the national 
ideals rise no higher than pleasure, comfort and luxury, it is 
hopeless to expect that such a community will be scrupulously 
upright in dealing with the foreigner or will “ do as it would 
be done by” in its relations with other States. There are 
those who find in commercial greed the final common source 
of all wars, and certainly, now that religion no longer inspires 
armed conflict and that peoples have ceased to be pawns in 
the quarrels of royal families, it is hard to see any other motive 
of equal force and persistence. At any rate there is no one 
agent so responsible for producing social unrest in a com- 
munity. And, if allowed free play, if not restrained by con- 
science and regulated by legislation, the veiled civil war thus 
set in progress habituates the minds of men to the spirit and 
practices of actual warfare, to suspicion and distrust and 
hatred, to violence and deceit, to an unhealthy concentration 
on personal and class interests, which is the very worst dis- 
position for international amity. A State which easily toler- 
ates injustice within its borders is not likely to be zealous, 
for justice abroad. 

The evil spirit which is embodied in militarism recognizes 
this fact and perverts it to its own ends. Amongst the excuses 
for war which Bernhardi unblushingly sets forth in his Prus- 
sian Gospel is domestic discontent. The wise ruler, according 
to this moralist, when confronted with the likelihood of civil 
discord, will—take measures to reconcile his subjects? No, 
indeed—but will devise some pretext for a foreign war, so 
that the attention of the malcontents may be diverted from 
their own grievances to the prospect of gain abroad or the 
peril of hostile aggression. Please God, that diabolical policy 
will share the fate of the infamous Power which has made it 
her own. It behoves Christian States, whilst rightly anxious 
about the future of Christendom and casting about for a means 
of freeing the fellowship of nations from the barbarity of 
war, to look each of them at home and discuss the more funda- 
mental problem of how the State is to secure that the citizens 
should deal justly with one another without itself overstepping 
the limits of its just powers. 

In the article ! mentioned above the writer, taking occasion 
of a remarkable book recently published, endeavoured to 


} “The Two Nations”: a study of J. L. and Barbara Hammond's The Town 
Labourer, 1768—1832, v. THz Montu, Nov. 1917. 
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show, or rather to call attention to a fact long since estab- 
lished, that the material causes of the social discontent which 
was so rampant before the war lay in the division of the body 
politic into rich and poor, accentuated and made permanent by 
the Industrial Revolution. This led directly to the abuses 
which have given Capitalism its bad name,—the shameful 
exploitation of the poor and helpless in the interest of a God- 
less commercialism and the gradual creation of a working 
class deprived of land and of immobile property, and de- 
pendant on wages for their sole support. This state of things 
was in time mitigated by the revolt of the workers against 
their intolerable conditions, by the tardy and half-hearted 
intervention of the State, and by a growing sense in the public 
conscience of the dignity of human personality. But the re- 
forming process in all three departments was far from com- 
plete before the war. The combinations of workers called 
Trade Unions embrace only a small percentage of their class, 
and are often unjust and anti-social in their operation; the 
State, since Labour has not hitherto been adequately repre- 
sented in legislation or administration, is guided almost neces- 
sarily by the interests of those that are; and the public con- 
science—what age-long iniguities, what inveterate abuses, 
what hoary-headed wrongs, does not that uninformed, mis- 
informed, ill-informed and always lethargic entity manage 
still to endure without turning a hair! Yet, failing recog- 
nition of the Church Catholic, it is the public conscience which 
is the final stimulus and guide in social reform, keeping the 
activities of both State and section within bounds. By this 
are projects of reconstruction de /acfo tested, and by this wel- 
comed or rejected. How vastly important is it therefore that 
the public conscience itself should be both roused and thor- 
oughly trained to know the True and to love the Good. 

The war has undoubtedly stimulated it. The war has 
shaken the old order to its foundations. The spectacle, fre- 
quently repeated, of commerce taking precedence of patriot- 
ism, of merchants needing to be kept from trading with the 
enemy and from plundering their fellow-citizens by severe 
legislation, has shown to what lengths the spirit of Mammon 
will lead its votaries. The sense that the country has been 
saved by the “ common ” soldier, by the valour and patriotism 
and self-sacrifice of a “ proletariat who yet have no stake 
in the country, has made men reflect upon the hard conditions 
of life into which that “ proletariat” is born, and to be sym- 
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pathetic towards every attempt to better those conditions. All 
are agreed that we shall not settle down to the same unbal- 
anced pursuit of wealth and pleasure that was the cause of 
the ante-bellum social ferment. The Government has estab- 
lished a Reconstruction Committee of the Cabinet to consider 
(with the aid of sub-committees) the problems that will arise 
upon the conclusion of peace. And to gain knowledge of the 
causes of current unrest it sent out Commissioners last June 
to eight selected districts in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
so that the workers might state frankly their desires and dis- 
likes. The Sub-Committee on “ Relations between Em- 
ployers and Employed ”’ reported in March last and suggested 
a scheme, which has since been adopted by the Government, 
for the removal of all causes of dissension. The workers 
themselves, in resolutions passed at Labour Congresses and in 
innumerable books and pamphlets, have explained what they 
consider wrong and unjust in modern economic conditions. 
In this one department it is likely enough that the public con- 
science will be well informed ; it will have at any rate abund- 
ant material for ascertaining facts and forming conclusions. 

But there are other departments of social life which need 
reformation besides economic conditions. To abolish the pro- 
letariat, in the sense of giving the wage-earning classes op- 
portunities of acquiring property and raising the general level 
of their lives, to associate labour with the management of in- 
dustry, to destroy what is evil in Capitalism by distributing 
it universally—all this will indeed change the face of the 
world. But unless the heart of the world were also changed, 
better material conditions would only produce a new crop of 
evils. Reconstruction must embrace every department of life 
that needs reform, and there are many which legislation can- 
not reach or permanently affect. Therefore, religion, mor- 
ality, other-worldliness—in a word, Christianity, must be 
called in if the public conscience is to do its work in building: 
up a new and better world on the ruins of the old. 

On this account we wish earnestly to call attention to a 
little book that has just made its appearance and which 
contains within its narrow covers precisely what the public 
conscience needs in the way of instruction and guidance 


' The Reports of these Commissioners, which are well worth the attention of 
all social students, have been ably summarized by the Rev. H. Lucas (in the 
Tablet for Dec. 8 and 15), who shows that all the grievances are not due to the 
war, and that the remedies may fitly be applied in times of peace. 
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in order to secure the establishment of social peace after 
and indeed during the war. It is the Year Book for 
1918, published by the Catholic Social Guild, and it 
may be termed, without any reflection on the literature 
already produced by that enterprising body, the most im- 
portant of its publications. For if the principles of social 
reform set forth in these few pages were generally applied 
there would be little need of State interference, whether by 
way of stimulus or restraint, to remedy the ailments of the 
commonwealth. The same, we may be reminded, might be 
said of an earlier book, viz., the New Testament; well, it can be 
said of this precisely because it endeavours to apply to modern 
conditions the social morality of the Gospel. What is good 
in modern civilization has been suggested and developed, or 
at any rate sanctioned and approved, by Christianity: what 
is evilis directly or indirectly due to a departure from its 
principles. In Christianity we have that without which social 
effort may easily flag or go astray, viz., sure canons of gui- 
dance and an abiding motive for action. In Christianity and 
in Christianity alone is revealed the surpassing worth of the 
individual human soul, and the consequent dignity of human 
personality, which should inspire and govern all dealings of 
man with man and is the basis of those various rights which 
are so variously ignored in our modern life. 

This “Christian Social Crusade” is itself an expansion and 
development of a remarkable manifesto, which was framed at the 
June “ Conference of Social Service Unions,” * and published 
as a scheme of Christian social reconstruction. Although the 
bodies united in this Conference belonged to different varieties 
of Christian belief their scheme proved to be one which 
Catholics could adopt without misgiving. We wrote of this 
manifesto in June that if “strengthened here and there 
by a more definite reference to Catholic tradition it might 
well be adopted by our various Catholic Societies as one 
part of their contribution to the work of social reconstruc- 
tion.” The C.S.G. has fallen in with this suggestion, has taken 
the manifesto and expounded it, and the result is a most 


14 Christian Social Crusade; the Catholic Social Year-Book for 1918. 
Pp. 100, Price, 6d. net, by post 8d. (London: C.S.G. Office, 1 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1.) 

2 See THE MontTu, June, 1917, p. 561. 
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valuable manual, providing the social worker with a clear and 
definite standard by which to test not only existing conditions 
but also the remedies proposed in order to improve them, with 
a detailed statement of the problems to be solved and the 
lines on which according to Christian belief their solution 
should be attempted. There are a multitude of treatises, from 
Machiavelli’s Prince upwards, on methods of government and 
the laws which should regulate social relations. In so faras any 
of them ignore or contradict the moral law confirmed and per- 
fected by our Lord, we can safely claim that there is more 
true and practical wisdom in this little book than in all those 
others. For it is part of the Christian’s belief that though 
Christ did not come to found a Kingdom on earth, no earthly 
Kingdom can be securely established or rightly administered 
save in accordance with the principles of justice, temperance 
and love, which He inculcated. So that the Christian in 
applying these principles has the conviction not only that they 
are admirably fitted for their purposes, but also that no others 
which are at variance with them are fit at all. And the 
Catholic knows that what he is attempting is to restore and 
to apply to modern conditions the old Christian conception of 
human society as it existed, however inadequately expressed, 
prior to the social, political and religious revolution known as 
the Reformation. 

It is necessary to emphasize this unique position of Christi- 
anity because, whilst there is fairly common agreement as to 
the evils to be remedied, there is much divergence in the 
remedies proposed. The great majority of the nation is 
nominally Christian, but many do not understand the implica- 
tions of the Christian belief, and, besides, there are various 
non-Christian coteries who are bent on trying to apply other 
systems of morality. Accordingly, it is a matter of consider- 
able importance that Christian effort should be so definitely 
organized and directed as we find it in the booklet we have 
mentioned. A brief discussion of its contents will establish 
this fact. 

The original statement was divided into three main head- 
ings, entitled respectively (1) Rights, Claims and Duties: the 
Family and the State, (2) Modern Evils: Rights and Duties 
neglected, (3) Suggested Remedies. The C.S.G. development of 
the scheme, with a view to greater clearness, considers the 
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principles, evils, and remedies relating to each several point in 
immediate succession. It begins with an exposition of the 
function of Christianity in supplying fixed principles of right 
and powerful motives for embracing it. The principles are 
those summarized in the Decalogue, a code which is always 
and everywhere the same, and which binds universally both 
communities and individuals. The motives are those so 
explicitly taught by Christ, that God is to be loved and served 
not only directly but in the person of our fellow-man, and that 
those who deny this latter service will be held to have denied 
God Himself. And what Christ taught He put into practice. 
So that, in loving and serving our neighbour for His sake, we 
are moulding our characters according to the most exalted 
model and for the loftiest possible motive. Shut out these 
considerations, and there is no reasonable ground for self- 
sacrifice. In such case we are called upon to lose our soul with- 
out any prospect of finding it. If we examine the utilitarian or 
humanitarian reasons for altruism they will be seen to be so 
disputable and to admit so many exceptions as to be prac- 
tically ineffective. ‘‘ What has posterity done for us?” is a 
question which cannot be applied to God or His providence. It 
is not befitting the dignity of human personality to be asked to 
sacrifice self for the sake of an unknown or non-existent 
abstraction like Humanity: only a Person can demand the 
homage and love and service of other persons. 

The book goes on in the next section to consider the basis 
of Christian Social Reform, the principle of which it places 
in the recognition of the sacredness of this human personality, 
even in the natural order. Much more is this the case when 
man is raised by grace to the divine sonship and made capable 
of a supernatural destiny. Now it is clear that the decay of 
real faith amongst us has obscured the sense of the inestim- 
able dignity of human beings. Men are constantly being looked 
upon as “things” and subordinated to mere materia! interests. 
The abominable doctrines of the eugenists and Malthusians 
who advocate “ birth-control,’”’ abortion, euthanasia,’ sterili- 
zation, the elimination of the sickly and defective, and other 
horrors of the sort, run directly counter to this principle. They 
judge of the value of a human life, not by anything intrinsic, 

1 In Chicago and elsewhere in the States euthanasia is said to be extensively 


practised, patients whose recovery is hopeless, are, if they consent, put to death 
by drugs, and those dying in pain are made insensible. 
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but by its social utility. Christians, who consciously tolerate 
sweated labour, slum-conditions, ‘‘ white-slavery,’’ and the 
double standard of morality, fail to honour it. A community 
which allows any of its members to grow up amidst surround- 
ings worse than those of the beasts that perish cannot be said 
to have an adequate notion of what human personality means. 
Man has an higher destiny than to act as a human machine 
for money-making, and this refers to the capitalist as well as 
to the workman. ‘The sacredness of personality,” says the 
Crusade, ‘‘is the key to all social reform.” Persons are more 
sacred than property. The State exists to protect and enforce 
primary personal rights, such as the right to live and all it 
involves, not to sacrifice them in its own interests. 

The world is full of abuses against personality, because 
God’s interests in the human beings He has made are ignored 
or flouted. The immediate result of the elimination of the 
Creator is the degradation of the creature. Yet there are 
active influences amongst us aiming at the establishment of a 
new Paganism which shall reproduce more than the abomina- 
tions of the old, for in that some belief in responsibility to God 
and a future retribution still lingered. This becomes more 
clearly evident when we consider the development, in the 
pages of the Year Book, of the great fundamental fact of the 
divine in man. That development, following the lines of 
the Statement, treats successively of “‘The Living Wage,” 
‘‘ Housing,” “‘ Employment and the general Economic System,” 
“The Right to Rest and Recreation,” ‘‘ Marriage and the 
Family,” ‘ Education,” ‘‘Social Duties,” and finally, ‘‘The 
Family and the State.” In regard to each of these vital topics 
we have a lucid enunciation of principles showing how they 
are all intimately bound together in the sound and consistent 
conception of Society set forth by Christian teaching, how 
grievously defective in the light of those principles our current 
views, methods and practices are, and what can and should 
be done to set things right. These questions must enter 
essentially into any scheme of reconstruction: in all of them 
the conditions of war have accentuated what is evil and there 
is much to be remedied if domestic peace is to be secured. 

Our readers and those to whom the Catholic Social Guild 
and Catholic Truth Society literature is familiar will find 
nothing novel in the statement of principles set forth in regard 
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to these points. They are those expounded magisterially in 
the great Encylicals of Pope Leo XIII.!: they are to be found 
elaborated in all Catholic works on Political Economy, 
notably in the classic treatise of C. S. Devas.*_ In the United 
States separate items have been admirably treated by various 
Catholic sociologists, such as Dr. J. A. Ryan (The Living 
Wage: Distributive Justice), Joseph Husslein, S.J., and his 
colleagues on the staff of America. But the doctrine gains in 
clearness and consistency in being thus taken as a whole and 
contrasted with the contrary principles that are the cause of 
such widespread misery. About that misery and injustice 
there is also no difference of opinion. It is manifold and deep- 
seated. Everyone has it before his eyes, and those that think 
have it in mind and heart. Society is to a large extent de- 
humanized, sunk below the level even of natural goodness. 
But there is no such agreement as to the remedies. There are 
those who think it can be raised to its proper dignity by 
merely human considerations and earthly processes. There 
are those who know that it cannot be humanized again except 
by being Christianized, that unless a man aims at the divine 
he cannot remain consistently human. The interest and im- 
portance of the Christian scheme therefore lie in the applica- 
tion of its own sound specifics to the maladies of the age; a 
process which means the rejection and condemnation of all 
false nostrums. There is alsoa vast deal to be reformed in 
current philosophies, but here we are dealing only with prac- 
tical measures. 

To glance at the several social sores which have to be 
healed if social peace is to be won, the most deep-seated un- 
doubtedly is the impossibility under which so large a number 
of our fellow citizens labour to maintain a reasonably decent 
standard of living on the wages allotted to them for their 
work. Man has a right as man to conditions of life higher 
than those of the beasts of the field: that right is withheld 
from multitudes as a result of modern economic conditions. 
The Year-Book does not denounce the wage system as some- 
thing evil and servile in itself. Wages are given for the 
use of services freely disposed of. Assuming that the worker 
is free to sell, and that he is paid a fair price, there is nothing 


1 See The Pope and the People : Letters and Addresses on Social Questions by 
Pope Leo XIII, (C.T.S.: 2s, 6d., cloth, 1s. 6d,, wrapper.) 
2 Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 
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derogatory to human dignity in this particular transaction. 
The evil comes in when a worker is forced by economic pres- 
sure to sell his services for an inadequate wage. This need is 
what the reformers aim at destroying, and for that end they 
want to destroy the old materialistic fallacy that the chief ob- 
ject of industry is the production of wealth, and that therefore 
society must be organized so as to secure the utmost economic 
efficiency. They want, more briefly, to overthrow the wor- 
ship of Mammon. It is here at the fountain-head that the 
stream of energy must be directed into more wholesome chan- 
nels. Ideals must be changed, and that can only, or at least 
can best, be done by the spiritual forces contained in Chris- 
tianity. Once the worker is recognized, treated and rewarded 
as a man and not a machine, a revolution will take place. So 
much follows necessarily from this that we need not delay on 
the other questions connected with the worker. In this field, 
false ethical ideas, except the fundamental falsehood of 
Mammon-worship, do not commonly vitiate the remedies 
proposed. 

It is otherwise when we come to the grave subjects of 
Marriage and Family Life, the Education of Children and 
Social Duties. In these matters the wildest errors abound and 
result in pernicious consequences. We need not dwell upon 
the familiar Catholic teaching regarding the absolutely in- 
dissoluble character of the consummated marriage tie; the 
fact that the Family, as it pre-exists, so is independent, in 
some measure, of the State, and that there is no true education 
which is not also religious. All these doctrines are admirably 
set forth in the Year-Book, in contrast to the opposite errors. 
It behoves all Christians to be up and doing in defence of 
these age-long ideals of Christianity. The future is full of 
menace, not merely to religion but to social peace. We need 
only mention the abominable campaign for free divorce, en- 
gineered by respectable but misguided men on specious pleas, 
and the no less pernicious advocacy of artificial birth-restric- 
tion by Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., and other disciples of 
Bradlaugh.By these movements not only the welfare but even 
the existence of the family is threatened, and as citizens no 
less than as Catholics we have the right and are bound to 
oppose them. The chapter, indeed, on Social Duties shows 
us how far our responsibility extends. It will come as a 
surprise to many who are content to confine themselves within 
traditional grooves and to find excuse for their apathy in the 
seeming hopelessness of the fight. They have been so long 
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accustomed to the present social conditions that they can im- 
agine no others. Because they have always seen multitudes 
of men and women bound in economic slavery, multitudes of 
children growing up in Godlessness, multitudes of the well- 
to-do making the pursuit of pleasure their life’s business, 
public vice and intemperance of every kind rampant and 
seemingly ineradicable—they imagine that Providence must 
will it so, and feel no incentive to try to better things. To such 
this little book will come like a trumpet-call. It is a war-book 
in the best sense: a manual of military tactics in that spiritual 
campaign which preceded and will outlast the present. It is the 
summons of the Christian Faith, that talent so often buried in 
a napkin. @ur Lord meant His genuine followers to be the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world. Now at the be- 
ginning of the New Year which will see the triumph or the 
overthrow of Christian civilization, let each ask himself how 
far he corresponds with that definition. God’s cause in one 
sense needs no man’s help, in another it calls for the combined 
efforts of all His children. The task is there before us, vast 
yet not hopeless. Our country is to be rescued from 
Paganism. It is as real, as glorious, a crusade as any in 
history, and of it we may say, more truly perhaps than of any 
other—God wills it. 
J. KEATING. 
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O find a friend in ev’ry sort of place, 
This were a grace; 
To know thy kinship with the wildling things, 
Tis to gain wings ; 
And if the echo of the surges roll 
Within thy soul, 
The colour of the mountains light thine eyes 
And make thee wise, 
The lightning and the tempest sing to thee 
In harmony, 
And all things, from the daisy to the star, 
Be not afar 
But close, attunéd to thy beating breast, 
Then thou art blest. 
Such are the doors Joy can unlock for thee— 
But only they who worship find the key. 
JUDITH CARRINGTON, 








PAGES FROM THE PAST 


I. 


TAKE it that any man of my age can, by the aid of per- 
sonal Memory and Experience, contrast two worlds as 
different as any that ever existed. 

I can, it is true, remember neither Crimean War nor Indian 
Mutiny, but the latter was barely ended when I was born— 
in a snow-storm, on the day when Bernadette saw for the 
first time the Blessed Virgin among the rocks of the scarp 
down by the Gave hard by Lourdes. Both Mutiny and 
Crimean War were still matters of current talk, as affairs 
of yesterday or the day before. In, or rather just outside, 
the Welsh village where we lived, lodged a gentle, moody, 
half-sane officer who had had the appalling task of giving 
the order on parade for blowing certain native Mutineers from 
the guns. He had given the order, but his reason had given 
way. When we knew him, but a year or two later, he was 
only partly recovered; and I remember him very well, re- 
member especially how unwilling he was to offer any stranger 
his hand Zest they should shrink from the blood upon it. 

At that time and in the same place we knew also the wife 
of Smith O’Brien, and that acquaintance served to bring 
nearer to oneself the events of that single-minded enthusiast’s 
rebellion, which also had, of course, occurred before my own 
birth. Talk of Smith O’Brien naturally would lead our Irish 
mother to tell us about the “ cholera-year,”’ about the famine, 
and the terrible miseries and sufferings that accompanied and 
followed it: all of which she had seen, for she did not marry 
and leave Ireland till three years after the famine. 

She and my father were both born in George IV.’s reign: 
born, of course, before Catholic Emancipation, or the pass- 
ing of the great Reform Bill, while the agitation for both 
was in full blast. 

Both of my grandfathers were born in the reign of George 
III., but my father’s father was born, 137 years ago, in 
1780, three years before England lost her American Colonies, 
nine before the French Revolution, and twenty-one before 
the Legislative Union between England and Ireland. The 
planet Uranus was still undiscovered, and Napoleon was un- 
discovered too, a little boy of eleven years old. 
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My English grandsire’s father lived under George II., and 
saw the Partition of Poland. 

One of my Irish great-grandmothers lived to the age ot 
a hundred and nine years, after having brought her husband 
twenty-six children, of whom only two lived to grow up, and 
only one married. She must have been born far back in 
the reign of George II. 

At this moment I have, alive and well in France, though, 
alas, blind, a great friend whose first husband's first wife was 
born in 1727! Her second husband, whom I knew and loved 
well, was nephew to two Queens of the Napoleonic era, 
Désirée Clary, wife of Charles XIV., King of Sweden and 
Norway of the Goths and of the Wends; and Julie Clary, 
wife of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, elder brother of 
Napoleon I. My friend remembered these four sovereigns 
very well, and had been Aide-de-Camp to Bernadotte— 
Charles XIV. of Sweden. 

Another old friend of mine well remembered the widow 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James II., 
called by eighteenth century Whigs the Young Pretender, and 
by Jacobites His Majesty King Charles III. This friend of 
mine, as a little girl, used to attend the receptions given by 
the royal widow once a week while she resided in Florence. 
The Queen sat upon a dais and the general company made 
curtseys or bows and passed on, but the little girl was made 
to come on the dais, and receive the royal lady’s embrace, 
and hear herself addressed as “ My cousin ’’—she being 
grand-daughter of Charles Duke of Kingston, whose grand- 
father was Charles II. This royal Stuart widow was by birth 
Princess Louise of Stolberg: and her life was more romantic 
than happy or edifying. While he lived her best and kindest 
friend was her brother-in-law the Cardinal-Duke of York, 
“ Henry IX.”, the last of the royal Stuarts: the last even 
titular sovereign of Britain who “ touched ”’ for the “ King’s 
Evil”: touch-pieces given by him are still in existence, bear- 
ing the rather pathetic, wistful inscription, ‘“ Henry IX., not 
by the wish of men, but by the will of God, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Cardinal 
Duke of York, Vice-Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church.”’ 

It seems oddly to bridge time that a man like myself, under 
60 years of age, should have had an intimate friend who knew 
well a lady by marriage grand-daughter of James II., and 
great-grand-daughter of Charles I. This friend of mine was 
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called Mrs. Ellice, and her home was at Hampton Court 
Palace. She was entirely of the old 7égime, and was, I am 
sure, convinced that the “ lower orders ’”’ were of different 
flesh and blood from herself, kind and charitable as she could 
be to any of them who needed her help. 

The Chartist troubles were over ten years before my birth, 
but another old friend of mine, Mrs. Ambrose de Lisle, of 
Garendon Park in Leicestershire, used to describe very amus- 
ingly how the rioters marched out one night in hundreds from 
Loughborough: to the family, seated at dinner, an ancient 
and very decrepit lodge-keeper announced the arrival of this 
formidable array. He was armed with a venerable shot-gun, 
and to the Squire he spake thus: “ They’m outside the lodge. 
I’ve barred the gates. Is it your pleasure, Squire, as I should 
put them to death?” 

By no means bloodthirsty, indeed the gentlest and kindest 
of men, Mr. de Lisle went out himself and managed to per- 
suade the poor fellows to go away unhurt and without hurt- 
ing anyone else. Ambrose de Lisle (the Eustace Lyle of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Coningsby) had become a Catholic in 
1824, years before the Oxford Movement resulted in the 
secession from the Establishment of Newman, Ward, Lock- 
hart, Ignatius Spencer, Faber, Oakley, etc. From the day 
of that new birth to the day of his death the absorbing in- 
terest of de Lisle’s life was his religion, and the Conversion 
of England. He was dead before I knew his family, but his 
influence was living still, and his monument was the Catholic 
congregation of surrounding villages. To one of these 
Cardinal Manning preached, observing afterwards that it was 
the first time since his own conversion that he had addressed 
from the altar an Anglo-Saxon congregation. But the great 
Ullathorne would also come and preach to these convert au- 
diences: during a certain function the young grandson of 
his host, the present Squire of Garendon, was acting as Crozier 
Bearer to the bishop, and was somewhat distracted, perhaps 
amused at something which caught his vagrant eye. 

““ What,”” demanded the prelate, “is that thing you're 
‘olding?”’ 

“ The Crozier, my lord.”’ 

“Well, and what’s it for? . . . to ‘it boys’ ’eads with 
that don’t know ’ow to be’ave.” 

Ullathorne, like Mr. de Lisle, was fervently “ Gothic ”’: 
and someone, on another occasion, was less instructed in 
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Gothic articles and their names. Gothic copes are not 
fastened with a tab and hooks, but with a brooch, or morse, 
often very large, of beautiful design and craftsmanship. 

The bishop’s assistant gave him the cope, but without the 
morse. 

“Morse!” demanded the prelate. 

“ My lord?” 

“MORSE!!!” 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon.” 

“Hem, Ho, Har, Hess, He. Morse. Morse. MORSE. 
To ‘ook the cope with.” 

The name of Bishop Ullathorne may be almost unknown to 
the non-Catholic reader, but it is venerated among English 
Catholics. Froma cabin-boy he rose to be one of the greatest 
prelates of post-reformation England: and, though he 
dropped h’s, he wrote the most scholarly, purest and finest 
English. 

It is not necessary to conclude that the dropped h’s were 
due to his obscure beginnings. When I became a Catholic, 
nine and thirty years ago, I sometimes met old-fashioned 
country gentlemen, of high birth and breeding, whose h’s 
were very uncertain. I was told it was due to education 
abroad. Not long ago I was talking to a foreign lady of 
royal rank, who was so kind as to carry on our conversation 
in English, which she talked quite as well as I could; but 
she mentioned her 'usband more than once, and complained 
slightly of ’eadache. 


CHAPTER II. 


I began the last chapter by remarking that any man of 
my age can out of his own memory contrast two worlds as 
different as any that the history of ‘he world can present. 

Railways were a new thing in the days of my earliest child- 
hood: at the littke Welsh town of Llangollen, which is the 
first place I can remember, though I was born in Yorkshire, 
we had arrived by coach: and I recollect very clearly the 
coming thither of the first train. 

In country towns, at least, the railway was held to be not 
only a new, but “a fond thing vainly invented.”” The pros- 
perity of such places was, rightly or wrongly, supposed to 
have been destroyed by the disappearance of the coaches, and 
the consequent cessation of the traffic on the old coach-roads. 
Once thriving inns, of considerable standing, and in many 
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cases of some celebrity, had been reduced to the rank of 
hedge-taverns: the travelling public came to them no more, 
their bedrooms and coffee-rooms were left deserted; and the 
neighbouring farmer no longer found in them convenient cus- 
tomers for his oats, his hay and straw; his butter and eggs, 
cheese, milk and cream; his beef and mutton. 

The Penny Post was itself almost a new thing: the electric 
telegraph was a new thing, and the receiving and sending of 
telegrams was almost a sign of a class—the middle classes 
seldom sent or received a telegraphic message: the arrival 
of one could throw a whole household into a flutter of trepida- 
tion. 

Post cards were uninvented, and when they burst upon 
the public it received them with suspicion. They would, it 
was grimly surmised, destroy the whole privacy of corre- 
spondence, everybody would know everybody else’s affairs— 
as if the use of them was to be matter of compulsion. Yet 
I do not remember hearing anyone forebode their use by the 
libeller, or foresee how they would appeal to the horrible 
class of anonymous letter-writers. 

An half-ounce letter to New Zealand, and to most of our 
colonies, I think, cost sixpence throughout my childhood. 
Parcel-post was undreamed of long after I had ceased to be 
a child. 

There were no telephones. 

In the large towns the horse-omnibus rattled and clat- 
tered on its way, making very bad weather over cobbled pave- 
ments, or indifferent roads. 

Electric trams were not yet. 

Motor-cars, motor-omnibusses, motor-lorries were not to 
come till middle age had come tome. Flying, of course, was 
the business of “ feathered creation,” though Tennyson in 
Locksley Hall pictured the commerce of the future as being 
carried through the air. 

People of moderate means and station travelled little. Sir 
John Lubbock had not enriched the Calendar with his four 
great holidays of obligation. There were no “ week-ends,”’ 
and people who stayed in country-houses stayed longer, 
though they might not come so far. In the big towns, ex- 
cept in Scotland, there were no flats: if the term was used 
at all it was applied to country cousins: the privacy of each 
ménage was perpendicular, not, as so often now, horizontal. 
And there was far more privacy—people dined at home or 
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in the house of a friend; except on a journey no one dreamed 
of dining at an hotel, and the restaurant of to-day was un- 
imagined. To entertain guests except at one’s own table, 
in one’s own house, was undreamt of: if dreamed of it would 
have seemed a nightmare of incongruity. 

The enormous fortunes of these days were not: one of the 
heroines of one of Anthony Trollope’s finest books he calls 
over and over again the richest woman in England; he speaks, 
almost with awe, of her fabulous wealth: but he does not 
venture to hint that she had more than two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Not only was there less wealth, there was much less ex- 
penditure, among the wealthy and among those not wealthy. 
Dress was less profuse: jewels were less worn—were scarcely 
seen on anyone of any rank by daylight: tiaras were worn 
only by ladies who could have (like Lady Glanmire) sat down 
to tea in coronets had they chosen. Hospitality was at least 
as genuine, but it was far less showy, and perhaps was ex- 
tended more exclusively to intimate friends. The sport 
afforded to country-house guests was not ruinously expensive 
to provide, and shooting lunches were not epicurean feasts. 
The owners of country-houses could afford to entertain 
oftener, and people of more moderate means could afford to 
be entertained: nor did people of immoderate means find it 
so easy to be entertained there: the doors of such houses 
were not then fitted with locks that could be opened at will 
by patent golden keys. There was better talk, and much less 
gabble. A good talker was not then esteemed ponderous, or a 
bore. Wit did not consist in apposite quotations from music- 
hall tags—there were no music-halls in the present sense of 
the word. I cannot help thinking that society was more 
cheerful, though there was much less amusement, and far 
more decorum. Good breeding was not held to be dourgeois. 
Courtesy of speech and conduct was not “ middle-class.”’ 
There was more originality of thought and wit, for mere 
aberration of thought did not count as originality, and origin- 
ality of speech did not consist in a sort of slang of unorthodox 
expression. People, I seem to remember, talked less of them- 
selves, and never talked at all of their diseases or the opera- 
tions they had undergone or were about to undergo. No 
one gratified the public with a diagnosis of the state of his 
own insides, or mentioned what parts of them had been re- 
moved: certain diseases, such as cancer, were never men- 
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tioned in conversation; only the Bob Sawyers would have 
talked dissecting-room at table, and perhaps not even Bob 
Sawyer sober, in a clean shirt, and in decent company. 

There was perhaps more ceremony; there was certainly 
more politeness. The general tone was more courteous and 
more urbane—if less intimate, and less free. The motto 
seemed to be “ Everyone for everyone else and God for 
us all”; instead of “ Everyone for himself and the Devil 
take the hindmost.” 

In public places people made, I think, less noise: in private 
houses they made better mos, and a good one was recognized 
and acclaimed: the recognition of wit calls for the same 
qualities as the utterance of it; a fine moé flies undetected 
over the head of pessimism, the great blunter of wit. 

There was much more quotation, because people read the 
sort of books which furnish quotation: books which no one 
would attempt to read twice cannot be quoted once. There 
was also more anecdote—I set it down as a confession: for of 
course no young modern would listen to an anecdote: he 
would not have time—unless it were told on the music-hall 
stage, where it is borne with on chance of an indiscreet 
climax. 

Your modern suffers not bores gladly, and it must be al- 
lowed that the anecdotist of my youth could bore /andem. 
He couldn’t now, because, (as they say in Ireland) he wouldn’t 
be let. Certain names, certain faces, rising up in memory, 
are linked with certain stories as indissolubly as Dr. Johnson’s 
figure suggests a coffee-coloured suit. Where they were 
those stories were, always, always: and very long stories too, 
whose quasi-point came half-way through. That is indeed 
deadly—where even the point does not bring release. Our 
modern youths and maidens wouldn't stand that: their in- 
stinct of self-preservation is faultless, and the most cultivated 
thing about them. 

Children were very different: they were far less prettily 
dressed, and far more economically: and they were of meeker 
deportment. The pleasant child of to-day is gracious, 
the unpleasant very far from being gracious. The good- 
humoured child of my own childish days did not condescend: 
but he laughed more and was more easily pleased. I doubt 
if the present-day child would deign to be amused by the 
Pantomime that delighted the children of the early ‘sixties, 
which was not so like a vevue as the Pantomime of to-day. 
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Our grandmammas cackled merrily over our Pantomimes ; 
there are no grandmammas now, only superannuated girls 
whose sons and daughters happen to have children. 

Of course ladies all wore enormous crinolines: no wonder 
they never entered hansom cabs, for there would have been 
room for no one else—if there would have been room for 
them: which there would zo?¢ have been with the doors closed. 
I suppose Aurora Floyd ran away with the groom in a crino- 
line, but it must have been inconvenient, and Lady Audley 
no doubt committed her murder in a crinoline, but it sounds 
incredible. 

Talking of novels, they were all in three volumes at thirty- 
one and six: but what novels these were! Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer-Lytton, Wilkie Collins, Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, George Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Braddon were all 
alive and all writing. Charlotte Bronté was alive: Maria 
Edgeworth had not been dead ten years. 

We knew Bulwer-Lytton’s wife, who had an affectionate 
habit of alluding to him as the Goat. I now know a very 
charming great-grand-daughter of hers, who is also great- 
great-grand-daughter of Byron: and I remember the Lady 
Lovelace, whose husband had first married Byron’s only 
daughter. Two of my greatest and most valued friends are 
daughters of the gentleman who married Sir Walter Scott’s 
grand-daughter, heiress of Abbotsford. My mother knew 
Anthony Trollope: the first time she went to his house he 
popped out from behind the hall-door and squeaked “ Boh!” 
as it opened, thinking she was Mrs. Trollope. Whether he 
would in any case have assumed the airs of a great author may 
be doubted, for he was the simplest of men; but after that 
introduction he certainly did not attempt it. Someone also 
gave my mother an introduction to Edmund Yates, then, I 
think, editing Zhe /llustrated London News, but Mrs. S. C. 
Hall advised her not to deliver it, not, I fancy, as apprehend- 
ing too stiff and stilted a reception. Charles Lever I saw 
once, and the author of Zo¢haiy but once: he was obliging 
enough to look exactly like his cartoons in Punch. The author 
of Juventus Mundi I saw a few times, and he had the same 
complaisance, though what struck my youthful fancy most 
was the faithful resemblance of his trousers to those in the 
caricatures. He was not yet acclaimed as the Grand Old Man, 
but was rather held (in the Tory circles of my childhood) to 
be old enough to know better. 
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Sir Charles Dilke wrote to thank me for a radical pamph- 
let, a charming little letter which I have still: he probably 
was unaware that the author was a boy. Of course the pamph- 
let had been sent to him with the writer’s compliments (it 
was called How Ben behaved himself) ,but really not to extract 
his autograph. I had ceased to collect autographs. At eleven 
years of age I was in hot (and nefarious) pursuit of them. 
Disraeli’s was obtained by a manceuvre I still blush to recall. 
The great statesman received a brief letter of inquiry as to 
whether he really did recommend Elijah Smart as footman. 
By return of post he cleared himself of the imputation of 
ever having employed a footman with such a name. From 
a very august lady her signature was requested on the simple 
ground that “ though but eleven years of age’ the aspirant 
would like it. On a sheet of Windsor note-paper came back 
the legend Victoria ‘R.: a signature never again sent to the 
applicant till it came to him on his Army Commission— 
countersigned by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman — and 
varied then by the additional initial “I.” Giuseppe Mazzini 
conceded his autograph for no special reason stated, but 
merely to oblige. At thirteen years of age the same ambitious 
boy demanded of the Empress Eugénie permission to dedi- 
cate his first novel to Her Majesty: but the reply came from 
Mile. de Larminat. A week or two before the war I told 
the Empress of this, and she said at once, “ It must have been 
about 1871 ": it was in'1871. 

During my autograph craze I knew an old lady who cut off 
the royal signatures from several “ Waterloo "’ and “ Penin- 
sular ’’ Commissions, as she called them, apparently under 
the impression that the legend “ George P.’”’ was of more 
interest than the documents. 

Frank-collecting was still a vogue when I was a child, 
and I have seen on those yellow, faded outsides of letters 
(I was going to write “ envelopes ”’) the signatures of nearly 
every politician of the early nineteenth century. In child- 
hood I had a high sense of the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons, not out of any political bias against the House of Lords, 
but because an intimate friend on election to the Lower 
Chamber tipped me a shilling for every finger on my two 
hands. I wish every Member would do as much now. 

There was no ballot when my friend was elected, and I 
do not think he minded: for the electors of Grantham were 
“commonly of the same opinion as"’ Earl B. his cousin. 
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Rotten eggs were then still the great argument, though the 
boroughs of that ilk had gone with the good old times: a 
sure seat was good for silk hats. 

Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield confirmed me, but I remember 
very well his predecessor Bishop Lonsdale (who sounds quite 
prehistoric), a great friend of my English grandfather. I 
wish I could truthfully say he wore a wig, but I suppose he 
had done so not many years before I knew him. Montalembert 
saw him enter the House of Lords in rochet, gown, and lawn- 
sleeves, and “ supposed it was a Peeress in her own right.” 

At twelve years of age I was taken to see a Bishop (of 
Trinidad) consecrated, and was asked what I thought of it. 
“It seems,” I confessed, influenced by the prolixity of the 
process, “ very difficult.” 

An observant child, I noted that all the heads of Cathedral 
chapters were “ Mr. Dean,” and concluded that the office was 
hereditary in one family. The Archdeacon of our district 
spent a summer in Spain with his wife and her sister: the 
polyglot waiter at Zaragosa explained him as “ Un Evéque 
Anglais avec ses deux femmes’”’: Anglican priests having a 
wife apiece the good man jumped to the conclusion that Eng- 
lish Bishops could have two, propler majorem dignitatem. 
The Archdeacon himself thought this hard, “ For,”’ said he, 
“TI travelled incogn.” ‘‘ As what?” asked my friend the 
tipping M.P. “ Oh! asa gentleman,” replied the Venerable. 

It was rumoured of him that he refused to licence a curate 
on the ground that the unlucky youth could not decide off- 
hand how many Apostles there were after the Resurrection. 
“ Twelve, if you only count Matthias,” he surmised; “ thir- 
teen after St. Paul cropped up.” I cannot defend “ cropped 
up” nor his blindness to the fact that St. James had been 
subtracted from the total. 

Many years later I knew an undergraduate who was more 
astute. Though he had recently turned Catholic (a circum- 
stance clearly remembered by his Examiners) he chose to 
“take in” the Book of Common Prayer, as a subject he was 
pretty well up in. “ Now, Mr. V.,” inquired one of his tor- 
mentors, “ what have you to say concerning Marriage?” If 
he said it was a Sacrament, he would be done; and he 
couldn’t, as a Catholic, say it wasn’t. “ Well,” he replied, 
with a smile, child-like and bland, like that of the Heathen 
Chinee, and surveying his Examiner (who had a large and 
perfectly legitimate family) with babyish innocence, and in 
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the very words of the Article, “ it is either a state of life 
allowed by Christ, or else—a corrupt following of the 
Apostles."” The bachelor Dons gave it he had “ answered 
right.” 

A week or two after that brilliant response I called, in 
his rooms at Oriel, for another undergraduate, who had also 
lately joined the Mother and Mistress of Churches. He sat 
in an arm-chair with legs stretched out, entirely désa@uvré. 
“ Aren’t you coming to lecture?” ‘“ No.” (It was 11 a.m.) 
“What are you doing?” “Iam fasting. It is the Vigil of 
All Saints. I can’t do two things at once.”’ 

I wish everyone would engrave that maxim on his mind: 
especially those who wish to be really good and to edify 
the public at the same time. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CONSOLATION 


OME men die in peace, their eyes 
Closed by love; and they are sent 
Into deep, inviting skies, 
White from pray’r and Sacrament. 


I have heard such bitter cries, 

Tried to stem the red blood’s flow. . . 
How some die, it were not wise, 
Broken hearts at home should know. 


Yet—and let this truth console 
Tender women fighting fear— 

Some men die beside their goal ; 
Some, whose deeds bring heaven near. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR, 























ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
JUNE 24, 1542—DEC. 14, 1591 


II. 
(i) 
I blinded my eyes, I turned my back 
And I closed my ears, On the vision I had shaped, 
I hardened my heart, And to this road before me 
. And I smothered my desire. I turned my face. 


P. H. PEARCE. Renunciation. 


I am all the while anxious to recall, or convey, certain 

postulates. First, I do not in any sort of way propose 
to analyze adequately, or theologically, his peculiar doctrine, 
but to fasten on three or four only of its organic elements, 
though these I believe to be essential, and to contain, indeed, 
or to issue into, the rest. Next, that it was St. John’s aim 
to write ox/y for those whom God called to a particular and 
transcendent union with Himself, probably within the special 
frontiers of the Carmelite Order. Others might indeed draw 
profit, when and where they could, from his writings, but 
his work was not intended for them directly. Again, that 
he wrote his comments on his poetry by request, reluctantly, 
and, he felt, inefficiently. Next, that I am very far from 
hoping to explain him, still further, from criticizing him: at 
most I would hope to clear away certain difficulties, or causes 
of misapprehension, which surround him. Again, that he 
not only does not attempt fully to explain himself ; and bases 
his doctrine wholly on that of the Church, which is, that God 
infuses a supernatural life into a// baptized Christians, and 
that its proper outcome, in ad/, is a supernatural contempla- 
tion of and union with God, after a purification which takes 
place, normally, when the soul is already separated from the 
body. But he teaches, again with the general belief of 
Catholics to support him, that even in this life, in exceptional 
cases, and intermittently, a substantial union and contempla- 
tion of this sort is granted by God to chosen souls, who ex- 
perience, therefore, perhaps all their Purgatory, and some 
foretaste of their Heaven, upon this earth. Finally that St. 
John was rigidly orthodox, and intended no sort of Monism, 


[TE writing anything at all about St. John’s mystical works, 
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Pantheism, Quietism, or other philosophic or theological 
heresy, and must be interpreted, in obscure passages, by the 
Church’s ordinary doctrine. 

The soul which would ascend towards God must pass, St. 
John teaches, through a night which consists, first and fore- 
most, in the “ mortification ” of desire, the putting to death, 
that is, in a certain and definite way, not only of such appre- 
hensions as reach the will through the senses, but of the de- 
sire for them. The “ self ”’ is to be left, in regard to outward 
things, “ in darkness,” “ without occupation.” It returns to 
that “ blank” which, scholastic philosophy teaches, it was 
when first infused into the body, before the senses had time 
to supply it with material for reaction. St. John piles up 
the disasters which distress the soul which is obedient to “ de- 
sires."’ They exhaust, torment, darken, pollute and enfeeble 
it;1 and this not only if the desires be for what is connected 
in any way with sin, nor only if they be habitual. All stirring 
of desire, even innocent, even automatic, he would wish to 
have “ mortified,” and his primary method is the contempla- 
tion and imitation of the Suffering, Dying Christ, and the 
consequent direct contradiction of the senses. This issues 
into those maxims which have earned for him the nickname, 
Professor of Nothingness. You must seek mod for the easy, the 
pleasant, consoling, reposeful, great or precious, but, first, 
for their opposite, then, for zothing. ‘‘ Strive not to desire 
anything, but, rather, nothing. That thou mayest have plea- 
sure, or know, or possess, or de, seek pleasure in, knowledge 
of, and to be, Wothing. That thou mayest attain to that in 
which thou hast no pleasure, or to that which thou knowest 
not,and possessest not, and art not, thou must walk there where 
thou hast no pleasure, go through that which thou knowest 
not, and possessest not, and art not.” 

Delivered thus from the prisoning senses, the soul steals 
forth from the house of its captivity, now put to sleep and 
silent. 

In a dark night, 

With anxious love inflamed, 

(O happy lot !) 

Forth unobserved went I, 

My house being now asleep.? 

1 The Ascent of Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul can be read in 

close sequence, and they express, on the whole, a negative and positive element 
in the same doctrine. 


2 These translations are taken, with very rare verbal alterations, from The 
Life of St. Fohn of the Cross, by David Lewis, 
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For many, John’s doctrine is herein vitiated at the roots. 
His promise of life starts from suicide. Nothing can grow 
from a fundamental negative. For what, after all, is a man 
who neither likes nor dislikes anything? Perhaps none such 
exist. Yet some indeed approach to that deplorable con- 
dition. A few are temperamentally so stupid that they can- 
not see that this is preferable to that, even as, department- 
ally, some men may lack an ear for music, be colour-blind, 
derive no exhilaration, no solemnizing awe, from the secrets 
of the evening or the caress of morning air. They “ see 
nothing ” in a masterpiece; “ have no use for ’’ ambitions or 
ideas: they drive to distraction those who seek to please them 
by a total lack of response—not unselfishness. Sometimes 
too an apathy is induced by overstrain, a hopeless uncoiling 
of all life’s mainspring. Prolonged self-worship may simi- 
larly overshoot itself, and a man may truly reach the pitiful 
state to which the young, forgivably, pretend, of being d/asé. 
He has chewed his world, to extract from it the latest drop of 
sweetness, till it is left insipid; he may have lost even his 
morbid craving for the rotten. Short of this, and composed 
again, of the young, or of those who regret and envy youth, 
is the tedious herd of cynics, who “ have no more illusions,”’ 
who find all things, however high their promise, “ much of 
a muchness ” in result. This attitude may become perman- 
ent, vulgar, and irritating; usually its victims are curable, 
by the tender action of years,or again,by the burly box-on-the- 
ears which even middle-age receives, at times, from events. 
In the meantime these are the dullest of all folks to meet ; for, 
how can a man who is thoroughly uninterested be interesting?. 
There are, finally, those who get into this highly artificial 
state, by a misapplication of some doctrine of “ Indif- 
ference ’’! which they believe themselves to have got, per- 
haps, from St. Ignatius. By a kind of mathematical com- 
parison of created things with the Uncreated, the finite with 
the Infinite, they reduce all of the former to an equality in 
littleness, and, because lesser things are not that Highest, 
they treat them with contempt. Such a view implies, I con- 
fess, a complete forgetfulness of the Presence and Activity of 
God: it is alien to the Creator’s, who exulted in the world 
He saw to be so good: to Our Lord’s, whose kindness was not 
calculated ; for whom men and women were not just symdols, 
arbitrary and equivalent: in whom no human instinct, no 


' A regrettable word, but it is hard to finda substitute. 
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homely or heroic love, was lacking; no sense dulled; no vital 
fire extinguished ; from St. John’s himself, not least among the 
Saints, whose poems thrill with a right sexswous response to 
the exquisite challenge of created loveliness. 

In any desire is a double element: my delight in the thing 
itself, and my expected joy of possessing it. There is im- 
plied also the belief, or hope, that it will be found satis/ying ; 
and in exact proportion as I find or make it so, I strike an 
equivalence between myself and it, and raise or lower myself 
to its value. There are, therefore, these three propositions: 
I want it: / want it: itand I make one. Now, if we take it 
as admitted that a man is meant to “ live,” and that Christ 
definitely said He came “ that men might have life, and have 
it more abundantly,” it follows that a desire goes not only 
against not only completed human nature, but against the 
Christian ideal, if its object contains a germ of any death— 
such is all which is tainted with sin, and this does not concern 
us here—but, also if I desire it, absolutely, for my lonely self, 
or, absolutely, for its own merit. For, on the natural plane, 
that is to argue that 7¢ exists for me; that I am “ cosmocen- 
tric "’; or, that / exist for é7, and am ordered to, and therefore. 
limited by, it. This cripples my humanity, which should be 
wider in scope and ideal than my Self, and certainly should 
not be reduced to the bulk and value of that limited thing 
which any soul, by nature, can transcend. Supernaturally, 
such a desire either makes me my own God, or makes its object 
mine, and I have fallen into idolatry. For, supernaturally, 
the soul is capable, in a true sense, of God, and so, whether I 
make my Self my idol, or subject myself in worship to the 
object of my desire, either way I reject God. The whole of 
St. John’s doctrine of Desire is directed to pursuing, in its 
very roots, its invisible ultimate fibres, this double Idolatry ; 
the self-exaltation which seeks this or that, absolutely, for my 
sake, and the self-degradation which sets me beneath this 
or that, absolutely, for z¢s sake. 

That selfishness vitiates desire is certain even in exper- 
ience. Love rises in purity precisely as it becomes unselfish. 
The moment I “ grab” a thing, I soil and bruise it. The 
moment I say: She is for me: I sacrifice her, a victim to the 
Idol in my heart. Even in the most spiritual transactions, this 
holds good, even the conversion, which I may desire, of a 
sinner to God. 

Thus alone is ensured a perfect spiritual chastity. Part 
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at least of the law of bodily chastity is that I have no abso- 
lute property in my fellow-man, nor he in me. I have no final 
and unlimited right, indeed, over amy property, least of all, 
over the body—the soul-indwelt body—of another. There 
is a spiritual seduction and a spiritual adultery, committed by 
the horrible sacrilege of bringing to pass, for selfish reasons, 
even the handing over to me of another's mind; worse still, 
by the capitulation to me of his self, his soul. 

By far the best, indeed the only way, then, of being mor- 
ally sure that my desire is untainted, is to dissociate explicitly 
my innermost will from my desire, and to hold what is deepest 
in it aloof from me. I, with my Desire beside me, must be 
presented direct to God: I am not “ to” it, nor it “ to” me, 
but both “to” God. Hereby petition passes into affirma- 
tion. ‘ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.”” ‘‘ Lord; lo 
me! Lord, lo him!” Often enough, perchance, when the desire 
is extreme, yet utterly pure, we shall find ourselves, two souls, 
standing side by side before the Ultimate, incapable of ut- 
tering more than the lonely Name of God, and, at most, the 
exclamation of the Mass, Offerimus Tibi calicem salutaris: 
We offer Him a Mingled Cup, containing myself, my desire, 
and the manifold mystery of life; and we can but trust His 
consecration, to turn the whole into the life-giving Blood. 

But there is another renunciation which John requires. 
This is so subtle as to elude anything like an adequate ex- 
planation. Yet it is founded on the simple truth that the 
Infinite and Eternal God bears no proportion to what we 
imagine, think, or taste of Him. No image of God—not 
even that sweetness which represents Him to the will, is, after 
the soul has climbed a certain way, any more of value, but 
must be discarded. Here is the second “ night,” a midnight 
compared to gloaming ; an emptying no more of the “senses” 
only, even in their most spiritual value, but of the memory, 
intellect and will. To the activity of the soul in this mid- 
night, John gives (legitimately, since he warns us) the name 
of faith. Doubtless the senses, even the imagination, even 
the intellect and will, continue (normally) to operate, but 
they are unattended to. They may be inhibited by ecstasies, 
which he rather contemptuously mentions along with “ dis- 
locations of the bones’; and are assuredly left behind by 
the soul when it has achieved a direct union. But meanwhile, 
they must be either unattended to, or rejected. “ Vision,” 
even if supernaturally induced, must be acknowledged, and 
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put behind one; not as false, but as inadequate to that Aind 
of contemplation I am called to: exterior or interior, a// these 
apprehensions must be said No to. So for the memory: even 
in prayer, I must not seek to remember this or that person 
or “ intention,” but go direct to God, in whom the object of 
my petition, if it is to be granted, will be found. I go, not 
to my friend, and take him up to God; but to God, and there, 
if He wills it, find my friend. Even what is good, in memory, 
must be rejected, because of the tendency to ves¢ upon it, 
just as the tendency makes itself felt to res¢ upon the vision— 
imaginative or intellectual—which, at the moment, fills me 
with divine delight. In this way, even the will has to be 
“ mortified,’”’ and reduced (John says it seems) to silence. 
Whatever grace, whatever help or spiritual success or com- 
munication God gives to me, is but new material for renuncia- 
tion, until assuredly since sense, memory, intelligence and 
will are one after the other transcended by the soul as it climbs 
its Carmel in the night, we well may ask: What, after all, is 
left? 

If I say, “ God and the soul, in substantial communion,”’ 
does that seem no answer? Yet what answer would you have, 
if the essence of the Communion is, that its reality transcends 
ideas, and ideas already transcend words? At best we can 
say what it is mo¢; and again, we can but hymn it, not define 
it. What wonder then if St. John breaks into songs; and 
what wonder if he chafes at analyzing all his stanzas? Ina 
true sense, the poet must not know what he means, and always 
he resents “ explaining” himself. John tries to comment on 
and annotate his stanzas: but he often fails to fish doing 
so, in the case of his “ Dark Night” lyrics; and at best not 
alone his comment, as far as it gets, seems often enough jejune, 
academic, fanciful and unequal, but the poems themselves, 
finishing because inspiration flags, end in a manner almost 
commonplace, as with a reference to that over-worked 
“ property” of the mystical poetaster, “ lilies,”’ or with a 
chilly reference to some Old Testament “ Aminadab,” whom 
John introduces, awkwardly, to symbolize the devil. 

Scarcely need we say, that this Doctor of Annihilation 
never means that the soul, nor any of its faculties, issue into 
some sort of positive nothingness and are stultified. In the 
Ascent, c. xiv., he insists that the senses, imagination, intellect 
and will cease to do what they have done, because they attain 
to a totality of peaceful energy in which all that ever was, 
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survives, cumulative, simultaneous, and conscious, though not, 
as it were, fractionally attended to. The intellect does not 
acquire new ideas, discursively, by additions, by argument, 
but it Aas knowledge: it “seems to be doing nothing,” yet 
never was so active. Similarly the memory (#2. iii. 1), and 
again the will (c. xv.) have served as the separate stairs 
of a ladder leading to the mystical Garden which is other 
than they. Yet all that ever they led to, and implied, is ‘here. 

In humble search, therefore, of the Divine Lover, the soul, 
“ disguised,” unlike her natural self, not resting upon sense, 
nor knowledge, nor delight in anything that she does or is, 
steals step by step of the ladder known to so few, into the 
Garden where He awaits her. 


In darkness and in safety, 

By the secret ladder, disguised, 
O, happy lot ! 

In darkness and concealment, 
My house being now at rest. 


In that happy night 

In secret, seen of none, 

Seeing nought myself, 

Without other light or guide 

Save that which in my heart was burning, 


1 He still insists that the faculties are not annihilated, nor are idle, in that 
most ‘ unitive’ of his poems, The Living Flame of Love. A series of the unortho- 
dox — Abelard, the intellectualist; the Beguardins and Reguines of the 14th 
century; Ekkard, a little later; Molinos, condemned at Rome in 1687; and to 
some ill-estimable extent a Fénelon, censured in 1699,—in different ways taught 
a knowledge or a love which denied activity or choice in thought and will. It is 
they, not John, who may be connected, however loosely, with the philoso- 
phized version of Buddhism which Theosophy exploits. In it, the ultimate 
personality of the soul is lost: the purified essence is absorbed into, and 
identified with, the sum-total of reality, itself at its purest and most peaceful 
when it has regathered itself into the Uncorgcious All. ‘I,’ in this doctrine, was 
never more than the interior (so to put it; truthfully, I think) of some eddy, 
which, after a while, is smoothed out and vanishes in the general current, 
though no drop of water, no impetus of force, be lost. It may be said that John, 
in common, of course, with all Catholic theologians, yet remarkably, because of 
his strong personal bent towards unification of Soul with God, and evacuation, 
so to call it, of the material coefficient of spiritual activity, is radically opposed 
to every fundamental dogma of this modern Gnosticism, Theosophy, which some- 
times quotes and even claims him. In its doctrines of God, creation, and the 
universe ; of the nature, origin and destiny of the soul; of free-will, sin, re- 
demption, and repentance: of dogma and sacrament, Catholicism is in exact 
opposition to this its ape and enemy. In a sense there have only been two 
root-heresies, involving an excess of ‘ spiritualism'’ and an excess of ‘‘ ma- 
terialism" respectively. No one accuses John of the latter: he was equally 


alien to the former. 
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That light guided me 

More surely than the noonday sun 

To the place where He was waiting for me; 
Whom I knew well, 

And where none appeared. 


(ii) 

In Zhe Dark Night of the Soul St. John describes, on the 
whole, the purification inflicted by God upon the soul, by 
means of pain, rather than the soul’s self-discipline. But 
this pain searches out the roots of selfishness in the same de- 
partments of complex humanity ; always it is the “ 7 want. .”, 
what is built on the “/ know,” “/ approve,” which he re- 
duces to that “ blackness ” which is in the charred stick before 
it reaches a white heat. 

Let it be said, here, simply that Pain is perhaps the surest 
and quickest road to reach Truth. A man shuts his eyes that 
he may think the clearer: he must, often, drive roughly away 
the thronging thoughts, dam the cross-currents of ideas, push 
down the balance which motives, in either scale, hold quiver- 
ing, if he is to act forcefully according to some instinct he 
knows to be right. John boldly tells us to face the down- 
right suffocation of the self we first must feel before we 
emerge into full freedom. The caterpillar crawled along, 
and looked gay enough, even: the chrysalis has to lie colour- 
less and inert: but only so the butterfly emerges. What is 
there like pain for the test of friendship? What, like pain, 
for the fierce shrivelling up of those myriad myriad moths 
with which the candle-light of our imagination shuts us in, as 
by a moving, intangible, yet most bewildering mist, whereon 
our own image shadows itself forth grotesquely? What like 
pain, for reducing into ash-dust those spider-webs which loved 
illusions weave round our very hearts? When a man really 
suffers, at last we may have hopes for him. Not before. 
That is, if he be strong enough. Here is an element in John, 
irrefutably revealed: his terrible strength. He could endure 
the frightful insinuations of God’s fire into the ultimate roots 
of the love of self; districts in the soul, barely known of, to 
most men’s consciousness, were naked to his piercing eye, 
and were terribly made clean, rinsed, cauterized, carded, what 
you will, by the welcomed Pain. ‘ What would you have 
from Me?” asked the Cross-bearer of him, as of many another 
Saint. “ To suffer and be despised for Thee,” John answered, 
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and the words have become his motto. This man—with 
human instincts all alert; why, he was fond of music; he 
could not stand the Andalusians—St. Teresa (Castillian too! ) 
had to ask for his removal from among them; and a precious 
anecdote reminds us that he diked asparagus—was so master 
of himself in all things that he could actually succeed, not only 
in renouncing the self-willed element in all that he was and 
felt, but in ot slaying the selfless part in it all; so “ morti- 
fied ’’ was the separate, autocentric “I” in him that he be- 
came a cosmic man, all-inclusive; exultant in all, safe in all, 
alone free and masterful. How shall we appreciate this 
miracle? How, ever capture (save in lightning - swift 
glimpses) the mystery of this annihilation of everything which 
meant the uttermost realization of the All? 

At least we can watch, even in these poems of the Dark, 
the Saint, holding in one hand the supreme substantial vision, 
and in the other, created loveliness, and friends with both, 
since neither was held by him for his own worship: 

On the flowers of my bosom 

Kept whole for Him alone, 

There He reposed and slept ; 

And I caressed Him, and the waving 
Of the cedars fanned Him. 


I continued in oblivion lost, 

My head was resting on my love; 
Lost to all things and myself, 
And, amid the lilies forgotten, 
Threw all my cares away. 


Thus rises, and at the end, thus droops, the inspiration of 

the world’s all but greatest love-song. 
(iii) 

The climax of St. John’s vision is found in his Sfiri/ua? 
Canticle of the Soul and its Bridegroom. Here, more than 
even in the Dark Night, he speaks of what God does for the 
soul, rather than what it does for God, or, if you will, of the 
insistent summoning, by the Lover, of His Beloved, rather 
than of her endeavour to attain Him. Yet even here, he must 
start with what she deaves, to recover it in Him. The Lover 
has wounded her, and fled, and hidden Himself,—the strange 
inversion of this Hunt, where it is the Quarry who has dealt 
the blow to the heart of the pursuer. “I ran after Thee, 
crying ; but Thou wast gone.” She sends the shepherds, they 
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“‘who go through the sheepcots up the hill,’”’ she sends her 
soaring desires, her yearning aspirations, after Him, and her- 
self, meantime, will go over mountains and lowlands in her 
search: “ I will gather no flowers ; I will fear no wild beasts.” 
She will “ pass by the Mighty and the frontiers,” and disre- 
gard the barriers of her very nature. Yet she goes not with- 
out asking of groves and thickets and meadows, planted by 
His hand, if He has passed through them. Indeed He has, 
and, as of old to St. Augustine, Creation answers: 


A thousand graces diffusing 

He passed through the groves in haste, 

And, merely regarding them 

As He passed, 

Clothed them with His beauty. 

Ah [She wearily replies], Ah, who can heal me? 
Give me at once Thyself ; 

Send me no more a messenger 

Who cannot tell me what I wish. 

All they who serve are telling me 

Of Thine unnumbered graces ; 

And all wound me more and more ; 

And something leaves me dying, 

I know not what, of which they are darkly speaking. 


After an amazing prayer for His merciful return, she takes 
sad refuge in the vision which, not the world, nor her thought, 
but her faith supplies to her. 

O crystal well! 

O that on thy silvered surface 

Thou wouldst mirror forth at once 


Those eyes desired 
Which are traced dimly upon my heart. 


Yet suddenly, “ Turn them away, O my Beloved ” she prays. 
‘““T am on the wing.’’ Not even this inner vision of faith 
can she bear. Not even that most spiritual of replicas is 
Himself, and she resolves to die. But He forbids her, adding 
the strange words: 

The wounded Hart 

Looms on the hill 

In the air of thy flight and is refreshed. 
It is Christ, this time, who is wounded, and cannot fly, and 
draws breath from the very shrinking of His Bride, and allows 
His nebulous outline to grow clearer and clearer through the 
magical atmosphere into which her contemplation carries her. 
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Amazing picture! the dim gigantic Stag, still half spectral, 
in the mists and glory of the dawn. 

Forthwith, all-but having Him, she knows well enough 
she is zot to “ have naught beside,”’ and she can turn to all 
that she was leaving, and thank it, love it for its guidance 
towards Himself—mountains, and valleys, “the strange 
islands,” whispers of amorous gales, night, and “ the ap- 
proaches of the dawn,” the silent music,” and the Holy 
Supper of Communion as the journey ends. Even now, the 
Bridegroom no more than enters her chamber, fortressed with 
flowers, and by yet one mysterious renunciation more, “ pre- 
tending to be asleep,’’ she can make sure that she is pure 
enough for the consummation of their bethrothal. The kill- 
ing north-wind ceases: love wakens all its fragrances: they 
are fenced about by a solitude more fierce as sentinel than any 
den of lions or any shields of gold: they weave a garland of 
emeralds and of flowers gathered at dawn, “flowering in Thy 
love” and twined with her dazziing hair; they sing to one 
another, and, better, they keep silence; she bids Him, again 
and again, hide Himself in her. 

And in that night, “ serene” at last, the painless flame 
consumes her. 


Such is the love-poetry of St. John. And I would at once 
ask, how best we are to judge it? First, if I may venture a 
purely personal opinion, inspiration is at a higher power in 
his Ox a Dark Night than in the Spiritual Canticle, at least, 
than in those parts which are not dealing with the Pursuit, 
but with the Marriage of the Soul. And naturally, no in- 
spiration in the world could cope with that. When John was 
there himself, he could neither think nor speak, nor did that 
experience offer anything for memory to lay hold of. Like 
St. Teresa, he might remember having had the transcendent 
union, yet feel as it were unable to believe it, so utterly would 
it escape all normal modes of “ registration ” and assessment, 
and re-capture. Therefore he fell back upon conscious use of 
symbols, and traditional formulz, as from Solomon’s song. 
But while he was still half aware of an actual process of re- 
nunciation, shall we say, something short of the Consumma- 
tion, or even, those brief moments when the one was merging 
into the other, when the Stag loomed upon the hill, then 
indeed was the moment for no mere symbol-talk, nor utterly 
speechless vision, but for highest and vocal inspiration. 
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Hence I find this chiefly in the poem of the Dark Night 
which, except (and naturally) the very end, I find perfect. 

Can we perhaps best of all detect the special quality of a 
baffling thing, by looking at it in relation to something differ- 
ent, which yet in first of all evokes, by association, in the 
memory? Thus St. Bruno’s ideal and life recall the Stoics ; 
the Hermits’, the Cynics’; John’s theory of desire, the Budd- 
hists’, and then at once differentiate and define themselves 
as, standing alone, they might never have done. Let us then 
say that to pass straight from St. John’s midnight garden to 
the second act of Wagner’s 7ristan und Isolde is most na- 
tural, and, to identify the spirit of the two, most easy and 
most unforgivable. In each, then, are the midnight garden, 
the waving trees, the whispering waters; the intoxicating 
fragrance of flowers; the deserted Castle, the stair-way, the 
extinguished lamp; the thrilling night, the over-whelming 
flooding down of Love, the forgetfulness of all the world, 
the two lives living each only in the other. 


O sinh’ hernieder, Nacht der Liebe, 
Gib Vergessen, daus ich lebe . . 


The sun is hidden in their hearts, and their hearts become the 
world. 

Now sentiment, romance and passion are three different 
things, though each may survive, to an ever less degree, while 
the others triumph. Of sentimentality, indeed, there is little 
enough in any of the music of 77istam; none in the greater 
passages.t Yet this second act is sick indeed with sentiment, 
of so high an emotional order, I confess, kept so heated by 
fierce passion, as quickly to become a scalding steam, pitiless, 
and unperceived, for the most part, as still moist. But 
moist” is sentiment, and “ moistening ”; it weakens and 
liquefies; as the eyes swim, so the soul melts under its onset 
and the faculties flow loose and resolve is spilt; the stream 
goes trickling through the creepers and sops through the moss 
and all is lost for nothing. But romance, as here I understand 
it, has something in it of stimulating; its clear yet fragile 
morning-light, or its keen starlight, pushes the soul to enter- 
prise and sets it towards an Eldorado, a Jerusalem, a Grail, 
unlike the fainting violet light of evening, or the illusory 
phantoms of a clouded moon. Illusory are the lights of 


sé 


' This is why nearly all English conducting of that opera, almost always 
sentimental, is a failure. The error is forgivable; for Teutonic sentiment is 
rarely far from the sentimental, and mostly collapses into it. 
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romance and sentiment, indeed; yet romance does bring with 
it something of self-conquest, implied by enterprise, and ad- 
venture, ideal and difficulty. There is romance in Tristan, 
but most in the first act, and most of all, where Tristan rejects 
Isolde; it thrives on active self-renunciation, not when the 
soul pours itself out into acquiescence, however rapturous. 

Now we may say briefly and at once: In St. John’s char- 
acter and poetry is no element of sentimentality, nor even of 
that kind of emotion which is moist and weakening and which 
I here understand by “sentiment.” The “ atmosphere,” 
therefore, differs wholly. To read his poetry for the sake 
of its sensuous delight, is an outrage upon him, and, in a 
Catholic who knows what he is about, perhaps not far from 
sin. 

Next, Wagner’s chaotic mixture of philosophy with magical 
symbolism, causes the whole of his drama to be governed by 
the irresistible Philtre and the spell of Fate. Nothing hap- 
pened to those two which could 4e/p happening. But could 
anything be more fatal to true romance than this mechanistic 
motive? It is as bad when the average talker substitutes 
Temperament for Fate. A man, they say, is victim of his 
Temperament. Hope and choice go, here, overboard; for 
strangely enough, Temperament is rarely called on save to 
condone aberration, or to justify abandonment of effort. 
Assuredly Temperament exists, and artists and poets have 
their own most difficult and restive one; yet neither actor, 
artist nor poet got anywhere by just letting loose the reins. 
Between a governed temperament, and an ungoverned, is the 
difference between a broad and a lax mind. Broadminded- 
ness! What a word to cover every kind of complaisance!: 
Tolerance! wide views! how often they are made to mean 
just indifference and shallow thought! And to give “scope” 
to temperament, to refuse to coerce or even guide one’s genius, 
is not that mostly just to give free play to all the anarchic 
enemies within one, to end in an interior reciprocal massacre 
of all one’s faculties, a complicated suicide? Yet who ever 
had a fiercer temperament than John? A more devouring 
appreciation of the sensuously beautiful, as of the spiritual 
and transcendent? Yet, as we saw, has there been anywhere 
ever a more vehement reduction of all this to order, a com- 
plete focussing of energy, and direction? More granite? 
Not on the quicksands of life did this Saint walk, but on good 
adamant of will. Therefore does Tristan pass from an in- 
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explicable night of nothingness, through a tumultuous period 
when his world was still “ without form and void, and dark- 
ness upon the face of the Abyss,” into yet another night of 
Urvergessen, worse than chaos, annihilation. At its lightest, 
his soul was brooded over by the wings of that Unholy Ghost 
which Passion is, when from it Freedom is cast out. Fate 
therefore, his lonely, helpless, choiceless Self, explains a 
Tristan; vocation, John. A vocation coming from a Will, 
and responded to by will; every step in the Ascent, every 
new depth of Dark, is inspired by the twofold choice of God 
and Conscience; and the climax is the eternal, substantial 
wedlock of Heaven and Earth, the Infinite and the created 
soul. 

In mood, therefore, origin, method, and goal, St. John’s 
progress differs radically from Tristan’s, a fact hard, perhaps 
to appreciate save by some such comparison. The Carmelite 
goes from strength to strength, choice to choice ; development, 
realization, the substantial, the permanent, the cosmic are his ; 
disaster, despair and death, the other’s. Tristan is a parody, 
a caricature, of the Reality; and if it be so beautiful, that 
well may be because the Real itself is so divine that no image, 
how little soever it resembles it, can yet be wholly hideous. 

Is it possible to speak further? Is any love definable? 
The moment we analyze union, we annul it. And the most 
real is ever the most spiritual, therefore the most simple, there- 
fore the least definable. A sort of chemistry of love’s psychic 
preparation, and even consequences, may be made, though 
successfully just in proportion as love fails from its perfec- 
tion. But its essence remains timeless and imponderable. It 
may be known by personal experience, and, at second best, 
be recognized intuitionally (yet even so, best by experience’s 
aid) in another, and so registered as present. And it may, if 
you will, be hymned by poet or seer. As for divine love, who 
shall cope with that? It is true that throughout nature, each 
several species, at its best, is so extraordinarily close to,though 
separate from, its immediate successor, that the actual transi- 
tion-line can barely be detected, and we can but say, this is 
on this side, thison that. And it is true that the natural, at its 
highest, is so exquisitely prepared for its elevation, with the 
minimum of shock, into the supernatural, that again the mo- 
ment of conversion escapes us, and while we say, this or that 
is “ natural,” and ere is the supernatural, yet what that super- 
natural és, and how it transfuses without destroying all the 
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rest, can never be adequately, even approximately, stated 
either in thought or word. It is easy, then, to mark down in 
St. John his unshaken base of common-sense, Spanish, realist, 
robust ; his trained logical f..cu!ty, of avail equally for rinsing 
out the sickly sweet of seutime at, and for coercing the hasty, 
confused affirmations of generalizing intellect; his sensitive- 
ness of emotional imagination; his audacity and enterprise ; 
his white-hot human passion. But the moment when sense, 
imagination, thought and will are all of them caught up, har- 
monized, and re-souled, is what we never at all shall capture ; 
and what, after all this was done, he was, that in no way can 
we define. It is time no more to discuss, but to adore. 

For, after speaking of St. John of the Cross in this par- 
ticular way, may we hope at least this, that those even of us 
who are least able to follow him in any similar path to his, may 
yet feel that they have been in contact with something vast, 
quite piercing through the limits of average life, and, while 
assuredly not ignorant of earth, at its most true home in 
heaven? With a soul grown cosmic in the fullest sense, not 
commensurate, that is, with lands and seas, suns only and 
stars, and operative as from some skiey centre of a system ; 
but become brother, yes, and father, in a full sense, of the 
sons of God, and energizing from that divine Heart of Life 
with which its self is wedded! True experience, nor re- 
velation only, teaches us that indeed there is nothing com- 
mon or unclean throughout. At times, doubtless, we feel a 
shock—-we mix with the crowds . . . what meaning is there in 
talking of these people in connection with any Sacrifice, or 
any Union with God? Our own soul at its hours, has the awful 
flash of knowledge which shows it its own ramifying, poison- 
ing selfishness, its colossal self-idolatry, or again, its atrophy, 
paralysis, and poverty. Then the compensating shock shall 
come: in the intricate living web of some schoolboy’s soul, 
among the simple sins and strong honesties of, say, some 
Colonial soldier’s life, we suddenly see that which puts us on 
our knees; through our own skies we catch the flickering 
radiance of the veiled Face of God; and amid the chaotic 
mutterings of our thoughts, we hear the whisper of wings, 
and in our heart, the Spirit faintly singing. St. John of the 
Cross surely was a man who knew to the full all human pain 
and loneliness; the futility of desire; the bitterness of suc- 
cess; the cruelty of beauty; the unsatiable hunger for love 
returned, yet the agony of that return when life becomes too 
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kind, and gives it. The limited! the transient! the illusion 
of that twilight wherein we hold to it, and the dark, dark 
empty night when we have let it go. Yet here too was a man 
who did indeed re-find it all, nor lose anything at all of its 
reality, but, better still, who could—for it is indestructible— 
lay hold of all that “ good ” which the Creator puts and sees 
within it, and appropriate it, and make it better still, and 
move in no new heaven only, but a new earth. 

Within his soul, the Living Flame had become “ no longer 
grievous”; its burn was sweet, its wound delicious: “ by 
slaying thou hast changed death into life.”” The very senses 
live: 

O Lamps of Fire, 

In the splendour of which 
The deep caverns of sense, 
Dim and dark, 


With unwonted brightness 
Give light and warmth together to their beloved. 


In the soul God “ awakens,” and in the heart, He “ lies 
awake,”’ moving and yet not moving, and uniting the divinized 
soul to His totality of Life. Their consciousness is complete 
now and reciprocal, and in all the vitality of the human self, 
God breathes. 

Towards this mystery, done violence to by words, the 
Catholic’s soul, in which grace is, moves humbly, by obed- 
ience, and infallibly. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, 





























THOMAS AUGUSTINE DALY : 
AN APPRECIATION 


T is one of the inconveniences of our modern life, not 

to mention a proof of the narrowness of the present day, 

that whosoever would meet with solid success in any 
branch of endeavour must be a specialist. The line seems 
to be drawn tighter with each succeeding year and with many 
of the resultant absurdities which are the natural concomitants 
of excess everywhere. Perhaps the greatest of these is the 
convention that causes us to take it for granted that a person 
who has won distinction in some form of activity can do noth- 
ing else equally well. Hence the popular clamour that David 
Warfield, for example, devote himself to réles like that 
of Zhe Music Master, that Eden Phillpotts produce nothing 
but sagas of Dartmoor, and that Thomas Daly remain the 
Dago’s poet.!' The situation is enough to make one sigh for 
the golden age of Leonardo da Vinci, who wrought master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, writing or engineering as the 
spirit moved him, and wrought them all with marvellous ease, 
basking the while in the warm sunshine of public approval. 

Now I yield to none in my admiration for Mr. Daly’s work 
in Irish and Italian dialect, especially where the latter is con- 
cerned. This has a rare and permanent sociological value, 
as many of our foremost educators have been quick to per- 
ceive. Of all the polyglot peoples that meet and are amalga- 
mated in our American melting-pot, the Italians have easily 
been the most misunderstood. “ Mr. Daly has laid bare the 
soul of the Italian’. . . . he has shown us his nobility of char- 
acter, his unerring artistic instinct, his wealth of sentiment, 
his fine romantic nature—all inestimable assets to America ”’ ; 
so P. J. Coleman has written, and Julian Hawthorne confirms 
that view: “ His Italian studies are really marvellous 
they are incomparable.”’ 
However, I feel that his fame does not rest on his dialect 


poems. “ We predicate of a poet,” says Alice Meynell,: “a 
great sincerity, a great imagination, a great passion, a great 
intellect.’’ I shall demonstrate in the course of this article 


that Mr. Daly possesses all of these qualifications. 


1 See an appreciation of him under that title in Tae Montn, Jan. 1913 
2 The Dublin Review, 
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To Fordham University belongs the credit of giving this 
poet his first lyric impetus. There he spent several inspiring 
years, of much poetic promise, as the old files of The Fordham 
Monthly, of which Mr. Daly was once an editor, testify. 
There is a meditative seclusion about the old university which 
lends itself admirably to the production of literature. Apart 
from the constant friction with cultured minds so necessary 
in the education of a poet, the place presents natural phe- 
nomena of alluring charm. On every hand about the spacious 
grounds the simple art of a humble Jesuit Brother has 
fashioned beautiful vistas. Poe, who lived in a nearby cottage 
for a considerable period, loved them and often directed his 
uncertain steps up the stately avenue of elms to be nurtured 
in mind and body by the Jesuits as Thompson was nurtured 
by the Capuchins. We can picture him wandering over the 
sunlit meadows, dreaming of his V/alaume or discussing the 
intricacies of rhyme and metre with some of his priestly 
friends. He had no other neighbours of any refinement, and 
so he fled to them in desperation for that sympathetic en- 
couragement more necessary than meat to men of his type. 
Thus, they doubtless moulded much of his thinking as they 
have moulded Daly’s. 

From Fordham, Mr. Daly went to the office of The Phi/a- 
delphia Record, and ten years later took up the managership 
of Zhe Catholic Standard and Times, which he has only re- 
cently surrendered. To the columns of this newspaper he 
contributed much of the material now found in his five well- 
known books,! and he still uses it as a publishing medium, 
not only for his poetry, but also for his vigorous and significant 
prose, a prose which consistently maintains a very remarkable 
charm. Break up parts of it into odd lengths, put the left 
end of each on the larboard side of a sheet of paper, and 
you have an Imagist poem of as intense an individuality as 
any in the current magazines, which effusions, I confess, | 
cannot sufficiently enlarge my receptivity to enjoy. 

A common objection against poetry is that by exciting the 
feelings and misdirecting the imagination, it unfits its makers 
for the common duties of life and ordinary human intercourse. 
Mr. Daly’s journalistic work gives the lie to this oft-heard 
statement. The fact is, the average poet must have a busi- 


1 Carmina. New York: The John Lane Company. Canzoni. Philadelphia: 
The Catholic Standard and Times Publishing Co. Madrigali. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. Songs of Wedlock. Philadelphia: David McKay. Little Polly's 
Pomes, New York: The Devin-Adair Company. 
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ness if he is to live; the leisured ease of a Tennyson or a 
Swinburne is not common. “ Is there now living a man who 
does nothing but write verse?” inquires Joyce Kilmer in the 
course of one of his enchanting essays,! and, answering his 
own question, he says: “ I doubt that the most thorough ex- 
plorer of contemporary letters could discover such an ana- 
chronism.’’ A poet is sustained by his pot-boiling, whether 
it be newspaper work, as in the case of Mr. Daly, or lecturing, 
or whatnot. 

To readers who have preserved rectitude of intellect, clean- 
ness of heart, dignity of nerves and a zest for poetry, Mr. 
Daly offers a feast of bewildering beauty, a banquet in the 
midst of which his cheerful and wholesome philosophy of 
life shines like electricity. Many poets can give us moods, 
and some can give us pictures, but an idea requires the elabor- 
ation of philosophic reflection. Many of our poets do not 
philosophize. Many do not reflect.. Mr. Daly does both. 
He is no mere word-spinner like the later Swinburne, nor a 
mere philosopher as Browning often is. He is always a 
thinker as well as a seer. 

One does not have to read much of Mr. Daly’s poetry to 
discover that the keystone of it all, the inspiration of his life 
and work, is “ Herself.’ He is the fortunate possessor of a 
wife with domestic tastes, and in an age when the price of a 
valiant woman is even greater than it was in Old Testament 
days, such a prize is to be sedulously cherished. Therefore, he 
sings of the basic things of hearth and home. Therefore, as 
one of his romantic organ-grinders would say, he is simpatico. 
His love poems accurately indicate his whole attitude toward 
life. Marriage, to him, never loses its sacramental aspect, 
and hence he regards all its experiences as sacred. The lesson 
that he draws from them, that married life, with all its worries 
and responsibilities, is transformed into a radiant and holy 
thing by mutual reverence and faith in God, has a special] 
value for this country and this time, overrun as we are with 
married Malthusians and unmarried Hedonists. Always he 
is passionately in earnest. How sweetly in Zo a Tenant he 
acknowledges his obligations to his spouse: 

You found this house, dear lady, overrun 
With noisome things that wait upon decay, 


All pent within it mouldering in the grey, 
Sick gloom of long disuse whose webs were spun 


1 The Abolition of Poets, In the Circus, and other Essays, p. 17. 
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Through all its halls. You entered, and, the sun 
And God’s air coming with you, swept away 
All ugliness and squalor, on that day 

When first your life-long leasehold was begun. 


You tell me now your house, this heart of mine, 
Is warm and ever-beautiful and fair, 

And call me benefactor, nor divine 
How little debt you owe, how much I bear 

To you who made this shabby place a shrine 
On that sweet day when first you entered there. 


Not since Coventry Patmore wrote 7e Angel in the House, 
has any other poet written in English so tenderly of wedded 
bliss. To find anything like Mr. Daly’s devotion in con- 
temporary effort, one must go far afield, to poor little Belgium, 
in fact, to Thomas Braun, he of 7he Benediction of the 
Nuptial Ring,! and the late Emile Verhaeren, not the Ver- 
haeren of Zes Flamandes and Les Flambeaux Noirs, but the 
healthier, war-chastened Verhaeren of such exquisite bits as 
This is the Good Hour when the Lamp is Lit.2 That same 
‘““ good hour ” of Verhaeren’s brings to our poet 7he Perfect 
Solitude : 

When, sick at heart and weary of my kind 
And of the day-long traffic, I would find 
The peace and healing touch of solitude, 
I envy no lone eremite who stands, 
Sealed up with silence on the desert sands, 
Where never murmurs of the world intrude. 
I know a sweeter place, a holier bower 
For the enshrining of the quiet hour. 
Mine is a solitude that two may share, 
A lamp-lit table with an easy chair 
At either end, a friendly book for each, 
And—save for clock-ticks pulsing in the room— 
Sweet silence ; but a silence that may bloom, 
At her will or at mine, to loving speech. 
This is the dearest place, the holiest bower 
For the enshrining of the quiet hour. 


There is a naive content about his poems in praise of the 
many attractions of the married state and the beloved family 
circle Mr. Daly has gathered about him which captivates the 
reader. Patmore made them lovely; Daly makes them 
lovable. Every nook and cranny of his home is dear to him, 
blessed by the hovering of that gentle soul, “so brave, so 
true,” who makes of life a “ perennial May.” Even the vesti- 


1 Le Livre des Bénédictions. 
2 Contemporary Belgian Poetry. Selected and translated by Jethro Bithell, M.A. 
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bule is celebrated as a place of glad welcomings and fond 
farewells. Once his steps are turned homeward from the 
“ teeming marts,” he throws off the cares of the day “ like a 
peddler’s pack,” and gives himself up to a “ spell of delight.” 
For who could be morose in sucha home? Zhe Living-Room 
is his favourite: 
Here throbs the home’s deep heart ! 
From these four walls the full, warm spirits start, 
Pulse through the halls, return, and richest bloom 
In this small room. 
For all who gather here when day is done, 
But, most of all, for her, the central One, 
Whose great love to the whole doth warmth impart, 
As to the lesser planets doth the Sun, 
Here throbs the home’s deep heart. 


This is a Queen’s domain, 
And all her subjects, happy in her reign, 
Pray God she may, with her sweet woman's grace, 
Long bless this place. 
This is her court. The little airs that stir 
About the room are eloquent of her. 
Each senseless thing whereon her hand hath lain 
Becomes in its own way a courtier. 
This is a Queen’s domain ! 


This is a holy spot 
Ah! pity for the man who knows it not! 
But peace and holy calm, the light o’ love 
Knows nothing of, 
The Queen’s mate hath, when in the quiet night 
He broods alone beside his ingle’s light. 
He knows when all his heart burns pure and hot 
With thoughts too sweet to speak aloud or write, 
This is a holy spot ! 


There would be fewer cases in the Domestic Relations’ Court 
if more men uttered prayers as sincere as this: 


Lord, God of love, the wedded heart’s 
Sure Comforter, 
O! make mine pure in all its parts, 
For Thee and Her! 
Pour, Lord, the flood-tide of Thy grace 
Through all its chambers, and efface 
Each secret thought’s abiding place. 
I pray Thee make 
One shrine of it, which Thou and she 
May jointly share, that it may be 
Open to her, Lord, as to Thee, 
For her dear sake. 


on 


tae Sh tat Se: 
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Lord, God of love, who givest me 
Her heart of fire, 
Long keep it mine, but let it be 
Not mine entire. 
Though mine the honeyed tenderness, 
That wells therein to cheer and bless 
When joys elate or cares depress, 
I pray Thee make 
Thy secret shrine within its core. 
Let me before one close-sealed door 
Cry “Non sum dignus” o’er and o’er 
For her dear sake !* 


There is one poem in Mr. Daly’s cycle on holy wedlock, 
To a Thrush, of singularly touching beauty, too long for 
quotation, and so perfect, so full of poignant loveliness, that 
its dismemberment, even in the service of praise, would be 
a crime. Get the book and read it all. Interesting, too, is 
the following poem, not only for its charming sentiment, but 
also as an epitome of the poet’s original method: 


“Good Night,” and then your candle’s feeble flare 
Went glimmering up the stair ; 

A door closed and the house was still. 
Slow, hour by hour, the night grew old 
And from the smouldering hearth the cold 

Stole forth and laid its chill 
On fingers weary of the pen, 

On heart and brain that had been fain 

To make a song of cheer. 

For, oh, the summer warm and bright 
Went upward with your candlelight, 
Went with you up the stair.” 


In the delightful Zittle Polly’s Pomes, which purport to 
be entirely the productions of the poet’s small daughter, but 
in the making of which we may be permitted to suspect “ the 
fine Italian hand ” of the poet himself, we get a fascinating 
glimpse at some of the common doings of the pleasant persons 
in his family group. Then there are further glimpses in Zhe 
Day of the Circus Horse and The Scouts of Spring. His 
Song for April rivals Francis Thompson’s justly admired 
poem, Zhe Making o/ Viola, in its naive rapture and spon- 
taneity. 

After that, it is not surprising to come across a sharp con- 
demnation of race-suicide in 7he Young Widower. But he 


1 « The Sanctum,” Songs of Wedlock, p. 22. 
2 Songs of Wedlock, p. 21. 
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is not wholly absorbed in domestic themes. In Dreaming, 
for instance, he sighs for riches and tells us what he would 
do with them, not that he scorns a modest purse or what he 
calls “ the blessed charm of labor.” 

There is a stirring, manly patriotism about at the Flag 
Sings which we could wish to communicate to every rabble 
rouser in the land. In Anz /dyll of Old Joys and Waiting 
jor the Train, the poet convinces us that he is one of the age- 
less young, dwelling ever on the borderland of boyhood. In 
a word, many acquainted only with Mr. Daly’s inimitable 
studies in dialect, will doubtless be amazed when they come 
to a realization of the fact, toward which I hope these words 
will aid them, that this man who so thoroughly understands 
the Irish mode of thought and expression, this man with the 
soul of “ Little Italy ” at his command, has all the while been 
sending up clear, thrush-like notes of pure song which merge 
with the minstrelsy of all ages in the sweetest harmony. Yet, 
modestly hidden away for all who would seek in the slender 
green volumes, like silver birches in a forest of scrub-pines, 
are songs which recall the glowing jugglery of Keats—Keats 
bereft of his sensuous paganism. Because our poet has him- 
self completely the master over one thing, people have been 
loath to concede that God has made him master over many 
things. I confess, that although his works have for years been 
treasured units in my library, I did not fully appreciate them 
until I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Daly recite his magni- 
ficent ode in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Fordham University, which will be in- 
cluded in a future volume, I trust, and which recalled to me 
the sudden tribute of the composer Schumann to Frederic 
Chopin: “ Hats off, gentlemen, a genius!”’ 

In all these poems, moreover, gleams the reflection of an 
abiding faith, and therefore his susceptibility to sense im- 
pressions is quick and constant. For, as Mrs. Meynell says, 
“It is not the sensual poet or the poet of violence who is the 
right poet of the senses; their hero and champion is the poet 
of exalted senses, who hears, feels, touches, with an ecstatic 
spirituality. Spiritual senses are the poet’s heavenly privi- 
lege.”” He has observed nature in her myriad aspects with 
sympathy and exactitude, and has a wholesome capacity for 
her simple pleasures. Even when he deals with natural phe- 
nomena familiar in a thousand lovely forms, he brings to 
them the thrilling vividness of a quite original treatment. 
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No one has more felicitously expressed the gladness of 
springtime than he, in April's Wizardry and On a May Morn- 
ing. The birds, to him, are “ God’s sweet prophets.” Of 
his twelve beautiful songs for the months, the Soxg jor Alay 
has a certain bigness of sweep and sonority of expression 
that gives the reader a touch of exaltation. The Song /or 
August and the Song for October teem with elevated thoughts 
and passionate tenderness. There is the genuine ore of true 
poetry, too, in the Soxg for September, of which this is a 
part: 


There’s a death-damp in the dawn 
And a fever in the noon ; 
Summer's tender bloom is gone 
And her soul will follow soon. 
Yet the leaves upon her trees 
And her nodding flowers fling 
Benedictions down the breeze 
As they sing: 


“* Vorituri salutamus, 
But we shall not die in vain. 

We shall fill your dreams with beauty 
Till the summer comes again.” 


The same all-pervading note of optimism is apparent also 
in the gay Ballade of Summer's Passing. The poet's love 
of all outdoors is nowhere more exultant than in the October 
Song in Romany, which has the true nomad ring and conjures 
a vision of autumnal reds and golds that does not soon pass. 
It almost makes you jump to think of the author of Ha-//a- 
Ha-Hanigan writing anything like this poem, Narcissus, 
which Wordsworth has nothing to eclipse: 


One night, while yet the wold 
Lay dormant with the cold, 
I flung the casement wide 

And, pausing ere I drew 

The outer shutters to, 

A lovely thing espied— 

A thing of precious worth, 

A bit of heaven in earth— 

A star in water. 

Beneath the rose-bush bare 

A rain-pool glassed it. There, 
By its own beauty glamored, 

It poised above the brink, 

Flashed down and seemed to sink 
To darkness, self-enamored. 
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That vision of delight 
Oft walked my dreams at night. 

Lo! now’tis fructified ! 
This morning when I rose 
And scanned my garden close, 

What marvel I espied ! 

A wonder of new birth, 

A bit of heaven in earth— 
A star in blossom ! 
Beneath the rose-bush bare 

It braves the chilly air, 

With beauty’s self to bless us ; 
Spring’s herald true! Behold, 
With horn of gleaming gold, 

The heaven-born Narcissus ! 


There is splendour of another sort in 7e Song of the 
Christmas Tree: 


Once out of midnight sweet with mystery 
The wonder of all wonders came to be; 
So shall the dawn a marvel make of me. 
For when in all my beauty I am born 
In the first glimmer of the Christmas morn, 
Angels of innocence in mortal guise 
Shall look upon me with their faith-big eyes ; 
And, looking, see 
A greater thing in me 
Than the bare figure of a tree. 
Behold ! in every limb 
I thrill with praise of Him 
For Whom I stand in memory. 


Kings of the East and wise men three there were 
Who brought to Him rare frankincense and myrrh. 
So do my balsamed branches when they stir 
In the warm airs that move about this room, 
And render forth their homage in perfume. 
Lift up your hearts anew, O ! care-worn men, 
Look up with glad, believing eyes again ; 

And, looking, see 

A greater thing in me 
Than the bare figure of a tree. 

Behold ! in every limb 

I thrill with praise of Him 
For Whom I stand in memory. 

What a spirit of Christmas awe and majesty are there! 
This dear festival appeals to the poet very strongly, by the 
way, and we have many titles on this theme, chiefly notable 
among which are: A Child’s Christmas Song, A Christmas 
Carol, Hark Ye! Merry Gleemen! and The Christmas Reading. 

One could go on thus for pages suggesting the radiant 
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beauties of Mr. Daly’s poetry. It is a mine of precious gems 
of which space has only permitted me to scratch the surface 
here. As one goes adventuring through his books, one is 
constantly being surprised and charmed by some new note 
of original thought. He has given us something more than 
the nuances of an attenuated emotion; he has given us the 
story of the heart and soul of virile Catholic manhood at its 
best. Moreover, he has not been ashamed, like too many of 
our present-day poets, to make a clear-sighted study of the 
old masters, and hence his poems evince a fine constructive 
ingenuity and a lingual richness which theirs lack. His ver- 
satility is an unique blossoming in American letters; no one 
else has mingled poetry and Catholicity and humour with such 
happy results. The purveyors of “ pulsing, purple passion ”’ 
now in vogue may scoff at his conservatism and restraint, but 
theirs is a transitory fame which far exceeds their just deserts. 
History reveals that it does not pay in the long run to be a 
ghoul for art’s sake, to sprinkle precious ointment on carrion. 
Mr. Daly tells us what makes for truly immortal music in 
The Poet: 

The truest poet is not one 

Whose golden fancies fuse and run 

To moulded phrases, crusted o’er 

With flashing gems of metaphor ; 

Whose art, responsive to his will, 

Makes voluble the thoughts that fill 

The cultured windings of his brain, 

Yet takes no sounding of the pain, 

The joy, the yearnings of the heart 

Untrammelled by the bonds of art. 

O! poet truer far than he 

Is such an one as you may be, 

When in the quiet night you keep 

Mute vigil on the marge of sleep. 


If then, with beating heart, you mark 

God’s nearer presence in the dark, 

And musing on the wondrous ways 

Of Him who numbers all your days, 

Pay tribute to Him with your tears 

For joys, for sorrows, hopes and fears 

Which He has blessed and given to you, 

You are the poet, great and true. 

For there are songs within the heart 

Whose perfect melody no art 

Can teach the tongue of man to phrase. 

These are the songs His poets raise, 

When in the quiet night they keep 

Mute vigil on the marge of sleep. 
HUGH ANTHONY ALLEN, 




















IN ANNO DOMINI XV. 


S they entered the cleft in the limestone hills, and 
A“ up the narrow roadway, alongside the gradually 

widening valley, Gratus wondered more and more at 
the scorn in which this part of the Imperial Province seemed 
to be held by the inhabitants of the other parts. 

He himself had seen nothing fairer in all Syria. As for the 
reputed laxity and ignorance of the Galileans, the naive super- 
Sstitions they were said to mingle with the harsh Monotheism 
of Judza—that only counted in their favour with the liberal- 
minded Procurator! Despite the recent date of his appoint- 
ment, he had been already fretted by contact with the 
Orthodox. 

It was a strange thing, this pride of race, stiffened into the 
indomitable by mysterious identification with the pride of 
personal holiness. 

It took the strangest forms too; and might lurkingly persist 
in natures that appeared completely purged of it! Sometimes 
Gratus caught glimpses of it in Salathiel himself,—Salathiel, 
to whose friendship he had been admitted during that philoso- 
pher’s sojourn in Rome, to whose character and attainments 
he had, from the first, paid homage; and beside whose litter 
he now rode, up this Galilean valley; checking his horse, from 
time to time, to suit the slower pace of those who bore a sick 
man. 

For Salathiel had been ailing a long season; and the 
physicians at Rome had spoken gravely of him; bidding him, 
and his friends for him, guard against the progress of his slow, 
obscure complaint of the heart; and avoid for him fatigue of 
all kinds. Yet to leave, for a time, the Imperial City, his 
chosen asylum, and seek the Syrian Province, his long-for- 
saken native land, had seemed so much his wish that the 
physicians had not thwarted him. 

No doubt, the recent appointment of Valerius Gratus, one 
of the closest friends of his later years, to the Procuratorship 
of Judza, explained his desire, rather than any homesick 
yearnings. For Salathiel—citizen of the world !—could have 
no homesick yearnings! He no longer professed the faith of 
Judaism, or shared its social outlook. Since he had joined 
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his friend, in the Procurator’s lodging, in the old Palace of 
Herod on the Hill of Zion, none of his own people had sought 
him out, or been sought out by him. 

It was from the Procurator’s lodging that they had set 
forth, some five days ago, on this pilgrimage into Northern 
Syria. 

Gratus had expressed a wish to become acquainted, in some 
secret, unceremonious way, with the non-Judzan portions of 
the province. And Salathiel had suggested a desultory journey, 
in which Gratus might, if he please, pass for a private per- 
sonage; in attendance on his friend. As for the possible 
danger to his (Salathiel’s) health—Why! the stages could be 
of the easiest; and the litter-bearers chosen from such 
members of the familia as could be trusted to remember that 
they had care of a sick man. 

*‘ And as thou and I know,” Salathiel had added, with that 
dry smile of his, ‘‘I cannot die yet. Did not that Egyptian, 
who supped with us once in Rome, tell me he could read on 
my forehead that I should not pass into the Great Peace—or, 
as he styled it, sleep in Osiris!—till I had seen the Redeemer 
of my people? It would seem, by that, that I have a long 
life before me—Aye! a long life indeed!” 

And Gratus had joined in the laugh that mention of this 
Egyptian soothsayer—a gross, loud-voiced, quite vulgar man, 
with piercing eyes in a fat face—always evoked. Salathiel 
must have bidden him to supper out of contemptuous 
curiosity; or, perhaps, with a view to exposing him in some 
fraud. For it was Salathiel’s way to pour ridicule on all 
soothsaying, portents, and pretensions to supernatural powers. 
And as for “the Redeemer of His people’’—the so-called 
Messias or Sent One, for whom, Gratus understood, the Jews 
still looked, in times of trouble!—whatever significance 
Salathiel’s early training could have made him attach to the 
phrase could only give an additional absurdity to the pre- 
diction. 

So the friends had fared forth together. It had been the 
pleasantest possible faring—the choice-of by-roads rather 
than beaten tracks, made possible by Salathiel’s knowledge of 
the country, being after Gratus’s own heart. He had a keen 
sense for natural beauty. And here, in the hill-cleft, it was a 
delight to him to mark how the spring rains had brought out 
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the living tints of tree and flower; how, over the grassy 
gorge, the hills cast a shadow that protected without darken- 
ing the vivid bloom of the place. Still the road climbed, and 
the valley opened. And now a cluster of roofs showed, white 
in the clear light, couched in a hollow of the hills; with a 
height somewhat higher than the rest rising precipitously 
behind it, like a guardian tower. 

From this rural township a path ran like a vein towards a 
wayside well; and a few women and children were coming 
and going—with the free step and unembarrassed air of those 
too remote from the world to conform to its customs. 

Looking at it all, Gratus was conscious of that unreasoning 
lightness of heart, that presage as of coming happiness, by 
which all lovers of beauty are visited; and, deep in his day- 
dream, he did not notice Salathiel, plucking open the litter- 
curtains with one lean hand, and glancing round him with 
keen, tired eyes. 

“Let them set down, my Gratus!” the slow voice sounded. 

“They may well be weary ; and we can camp awhile in the 
shade of those figs.” 

The speaker pointed toa clump of trees, a few yards from 
the well; and as the litter swerved, obediently, down the 
slope towards it, Gratus asked the name of the town. 

“It is called En-Nazirah,” answered Salathiel. Evidently, 
he knew the place. Evidently, he did not share Gratus’s 
tranced admiration for it. 

While, under the fig-trees, there reigned, between the 
friends, the silence that is the privilege of a perfect friendship, 
the younger man let his eyes wander to the group by the well. 
One woman, in particular, attracted his attention; chiefly (as 
with him was often the case) because there was somewhat less 
to attract about her. 

Her pale-tinted veil and tunic, contrasting with the more 
brilliant hues of the others, made him think of a dove among 
humming-birds. Her bearing, too, was serene. She spoke 
quietly, without the usual excited gestures. 

Gratus could have looked at her a long time, only that a 
pang of solicitude disturbed him. Salathiel was eating little or 
nothing.— These pomegranates and grapes are too sun- 
wearied to tempt thee! Let me ask one of the villagers to 
bring us some fresh fruits!’""—It would have been easy, and 
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customary, to call a slave, and send him with money to the 
peasants. But a strange impulse took Gratus to do the errand 
himself. He crossed the grass towards the well, where the 
woman he had noticed was now seated alone ; her face uplifted 
in the clear light ; her pale veil flung back, and showing hair, 
somewhat fair for a woman of her people, and eyes, clear, yet 
dreamful. 

She gave the impression of one inwardly pondering, and en- 
closed in her own thoughts. 

Yet not Jost in them. 

At his first words, she had risen; and was answering, with 
grave yet ready courtesy, his still imperfect Aramaic. 

“‘Gladly, Sir! I will go myself and bring them.” She lifted 
her water-jar, and passed along the vein-like path. Gratus, 
following her with his eyes, saw her turn into the courtyard of 
one of the outlying houses; one round which many doves 
brooded and tall hollyhocks grew like a thicket. 

The doorway hid her from sight; but still he stood fora 
moment at gaze. The house was narrow and lowly—a typical 
Galilean house. One could not suppose the interior held much 
of beauty or culture .... And yet he could not readily with- 
draw his eyes. It was as if some instinct warned him to look 
his fill... . 

But he must turn back to the litter, under the fig-trees. 
And now it was distress that flooded his whole mind... . 
For Salathiel this pleasant place would hold no pleasant 
memories! Salathiel lay speechless and ghastly, in the grip 
of one of his recurrent fits of pain. To call the litter-bearers 
and surround the sufferer with their atmosphere of excitement 
and consternation was never, at such times, to be thought of. 
Even Gratus himself must beware, he knew, of showing any of 
the agitation that Salathiel so hated. 

Therefore as, with studied quietness, he approached, it was 
with vexed astonishment that he saw someone already kneeling 
beside the litter, with an arm thrust behind Salathiel’s head, 
aud gently raising it; with a cup, already filled with wine, 
held to the philosopher’s bloodless lips. 

A lad, who had been sitting, half-hidden, in the long grass 
near by (Gratus remembered now having, unobservantly, seen 
him there!) must have heard Salathiel moan, and, moved 
either by pity or curiosity, hastened across to him. 
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The merest slip of a youth, less sturdily built than the 
typical Syrian peasant, he was also lesS gaudily clad. The 
simplicity of his dress might have been due to choice; but 
more probably (thought Gratus) to poverty; for on the slender, 
air-tanned hand that held the silver cup to Salathiel’s lips, the 
deep marks of toil showed. The head covering of white 
linen pushed back from the brows gave a glimpse of thick 
clustering hair, somewhat fair in colour for one of its owner’s 
race; and eyes clear yet dreamful .. . 

Eager always, as befitted a student of human nature, to 
understand and classify those he met, the Roman found this 
Galilean stripling a somewhat baffling subject. Upon a face, 
singularly youthful for its owner’s apparent age—-a face, 
indeed, of profound innocence !—was a curious introspective 
look which suggested, not only thought, but, in some indefinable 
way, experience also. . . . Gratus must have smiled at his own 
fancy, but for his anxiety for his friend. . . . Slowly, very 
slowly, a faint colour was creeping back to Salathiel’s face; 
though he still lay speechless and inert; and the two still 
hung silently over him, his gaze, mild with the peculiar mild- 
ness of physical exhaustion, resting on them both. 

He showed no resentment or uneasiness at the presence of 
a stranger. Indeed, it seemed to Gratus that he drew a 
certain comfort from that presence. At any rate, the quiet- 
ness increased on his face. Gratus, dreading to break the 
happy spell, stood motionless, holding his very breath. 

Then, just as Salathiel’s lids were falling, he saw the boy 
lean forward, and heard a sudden murmur of words; meant, 
as it seemed, for Salathiel’s ear alone. 

Well! In no case could Gratus have followed their meaning. 
He had little acquaintance with the Rabbinical Hebrew; the 
so-called Holy Tongue. And to him the chief point about 
the words was the fact that they had not startled away the 
kindly genius of sleep; that Salathiel’s eyes were now closed, 
and the tension of his body relaxing. Drawing a deep sigh 
of relief, Gratus, already occupied with the thought of the 
form his gratitude might best take, turned to the boy. 

But the young Galilean, who had come so swiftly to the 
rescue, had as swiftly gone his way. He had but waited to 
lay Salathiel’s head gently back upon the heaped pillows, and 
to lift, from the ground, some kind of carpenter’s tool that he 
had dropped there. 
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His bare feet seem to brush, without bruising, the little red 
lilies in the grass. The light caught his fair hair. . . . And 
again, as his eyes followed this retreating figure, there came 
on the Roman that unreasoning thrill of half-awed delight, 
that irresistible sense of something suspicious and gladdening, 
very near him. 


Four days later he sat in his friend’s bed-chamber in the old 
palace of Herod, through whose thick walls and shuttered 
windows the stir of the narrow streets and the heat of the slant- 
ing sun scarcely penetrated. 

Salathiel lay restfully on his pillow. His face, though lined 
and pallid, was singularly tranquil; as it had been throughout 
that return journey from En-Nazirah, when he had dozed 
often, and waked to speak of “ pleasant dreams.” 

He watched the long rays of the stnset glint on the em- 
broidered bed-coverlet, smiled to himself; and, then, turning, 
smiled on his friend. 

**T have a fancy, my Gratus, to make somewhat of a festa 
of our coena to-night. For, unless the learned Ben Hazael, 
whose words to thee this morning I overheard, be mistaken in 
his judgment, it seems that we have not so many more times 
to sup together.”’ 

Gratus steadied his voice to lightness.— 

** Bethink thee, my Salathiel! Thy time, despite Ben Hazael, 
cannot yet be come. Bethink thee—of the words cf our 
Egyptian prophet; and how thou art bound in honour not to 
go to rest till thou hast seen the Redeemer of thy people! ” 

Salathiel looked at him strangely, putting out a lean hand 
that closed over Gratus’s ringed one; drawing slowly at his 
breath. 

“Ah! But who knows—that I have not seen It? Who 
knows the hidden ways of Him whose sign it would be?” 

Again he drew at his breath; and, with a little cry of grief 
and protest, which he could not suppress, Gratus leaned over 
him. 

**Salathiel! What talk is this? What, to the philosopher, 
are signs and omens ?—What, even by the teaching of thine 
old faith, could one like that Egyptian charlatan know of the 
will of Heaven ?” 


Salathiel’s smile grew. 
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“Nothing in truth, my Gratus; but he could know—mine. 
’Twas not the gift of prophecy, but his natural wit, that helped 
him to read the thoughts in my heart. And ‘twas my desire he 
saw written on my forehead.” 

** But thou ” Gratus stammered in his bewilderment.— 
‘Thou hast long left the faith of thy people—I have never 
heard thee do aught but mock at their hope of a deliverer! ” 

‘Even so! For their faith fell so short of my own. I could 
have no hope in such a deliverer as they looked for.” 

As the old, scathing contempt showed momentarily on the 
lean face, Gratus had time to recognize why it had always 
been so scathing. It was the contempt that springs from dis- 
appointed pride and love; the scorn we feel for those who 
have proved unworthy of our homage. 

‘So I turned otherwhere,’ the sick man’s voice murmured 
on. ‘So I sought my Messias in all faiths and no faiths. 

But now, since we returned from Galilee of the Gentiles, I 
have had many thoughts. . . .” 

*“* Galilee of the Gentiles!’*-—At once the picture evoked by 
the words rose before the eyes of Gratus. He saw the little 
town in the hill-cleft; its white roofs and gardens of fig and 
olive sloping down into the green valley, where the little wild 
lilies showed, blood-red, in the grass. 

And among these things, framed, as it were, in these 
things, he saw the strange silent youth, whose coming and 
going had been so swift and still, whose lips had only uttered 
that one Hebrew phrase. 

Gratus knew the meaning of that phrase now; Salathiel 
had repeated the gist of it in the Latin—‘“‘ A udita est petitio 
tua!” Yes! One could understand how, in that moment 
of mortal weakness, Salathiel had attached a supernatural 
import to the assurance that his prayer was heard; had 
become the prey of the old superstitious fancies, the old 
narrow hopes and fears. . , . He was a Jew again! He 
would, doubtless, die a Jew... . 

Yet—despite this mental gulf—the Roman had never felt 
nearer to his friend. That evening, they spoke together of 
many things; Salathiel, with none of his old harshness, with 
more of the true philosophic serenity . . . . The brief twilight 
came and passed. The slaves brought lights, in which the 
room glowed restfully. And presently, his lean hand still 
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clasped over Gratus’s well-nourished one, Salathiel slept like 
one whose dreams were good... . 

But Gratus himself was left to a life that must have held 
few opportunities for dreaming. It may well be that he found 
the greater part of his eleven years of office tedious and uncon- 
genial enough; that he welcomed, at last, a retirement which 
gave him leisure to feast his love of beauty, to read and write 
and muse. .. and remember. 

We can picture him, in some Roman villa, with its admir- 
able gardens ; talking with his chosen friends; withdrawing 
himself more and more from those practical affairs for which 
his practical talents fitted him; protesting that he had spent 
enough of his life in action, and would only learn and ponder 
now, at the feet of the Adorable Wisdom. . . And, if we may 
not also picture him as drawn, by those clear-sighted instincts 
of his, into a yet closer union with the Adorable Wisdom, at 
least, the twilight that gathers over him is deep enough for 
hopeful conjecture. 

It is on the successor of Valerius Gratus in the Procuratorship 
of Judza that the fierce light beats, of fame—and infamy. 


G. M. HORT. 





LAUGHTER 


H, not a poet lives but knows 

The laughing beauty of the rose, 
The heyday humour of the noon, 
The solemn smiling of the moon, 
When night, as happy as a lover, 
Doth kiss and kiss the earth and cover 
His face with all her tender hair ! 
Sweet bride and bridegroom everywhere, 
And mothers who so softly sing 
Above their babies’ slumbering 
Know joy upon their lips and laughter 
At joy’s heels that comes tumbling after. 
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But who shall shake his sides to hear 
That sacred laughter, fraught with fear, 
That laughter deep and mystical— 

The hero laughing in his fall ; 

Whene’er a man goes forth alone, 

Is thrown and is not overthrown ? 

The fates shall never bow the head 

That irony hath comforted, 

Nor thrust him down with shameful scars 
Who towers above the reeling stars. 


Thus God who shaketh roof and rafter 
Of highest heaven with holy laughter ; 
Who made fantastic foolish trees 
Shadow the floors of tropic seas, 

Where finny gargoyles, goggle-eyed, 
Grin monstrously beneath the tide ; 
Who made, for some titanic joke, 

Out of the acorn grow the oak; 

From buried seed and riven rocks, 
Brought death and life—a paradox ! 
Who broke great kingdoms and their kings 
Upon the knees of helpless things. . . . 
So flesh the Word was made Who gave 
His body to a human grave, 

While devils gnashed their teeth at loss 
To see Him triumph on the cross... . 


Thus God who shaketh roof and rafter 
Of highest heaven with holy laughter ! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 








THE NEW THOUGHT ENTOURAGE 


O one who has any practical acquaintance with the 

religious chaos outside the Church will be disposed 

to question the good faith of many restless inquirers 
who, wearied of materialism in its more sordid and trivial 
aspects, take refuge in the ostensibly spiritual ideals of New 
Thought. Religion of some kind is for many people a need 
of the soul, dogma on the other hand repels them, and here 
they have a creed, or at any rate a confederacy, which, while 
making profession of a high standard of moral virtue, sets 
before them the prospect of all sorts of mystical and even 
bodily endowments to be attained by adequate self-discipline, 
although at the same time it expressly repudiates any teach- 
ing which can fetter their liberty of thought or their existing 
convictions. They can come and go as they please and their 
adhesion commits them to nothing. Obviously from the point 
of view of attracting recruits a bond of this extremely loose 
and impalpable character has its advantages. But it also 
has its disadvantages, and the most conspicuous of these dis- 
advantages is the wide field which such a fraternity offers 
for the activities of cranks and charlatans. Many of these 
gentlemen are phenomenally glib and in a measure plausible. 
No examinations, no qualifications, no testimonials of any 
kind are required to enable an aspirant to set up as a New 
Thought lecturer or healer. If he is lucky enough to find 
favour with a few influential members of some centre, be- 
hold him launched upon his career. No inconvenient in- 
quiries are instituted, but the pure quality of his mysticism, 
or the success of his treatments, joined with the probity of 
those members he has succeeded in impressing, constitute his 
all-sufficient guarantee. There is no central organization or 
recognized authority. If he quarrels with one group he moves 
on and makes himself acceptable to another, and any un- 
pleasant rumours of past malpractices are ascribed to the 
malice, envy, or prejudice of unbelievers who perversely re- 
ject the higher inspiration. The mental healer, whether New 
Thoughter or otherwise, almost invariably finds it useful to 
adopt the martyr’s pose and to denounce the bigotry of public 
opinion which persists in pinning its faith to the verdicts of 
authorized medical science. Thus Mrs. Eddy in one of her 
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most inspired moments—she was speaking, of course, exclu- 
sively of her own organization—addressed an audience of 
sympathizers as follows: 


Christian Science and Christian Scientists will, must, have a 
history, and if I could write the history in poor parody on Tenny- 
son’s grand verse, it would read thus: 


Traitors to right of them, 
M.D.’s to left of them, 
Priestcraft in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered ! 
Into the jaws of hate, 
Out through the door of love, 
On to the blest above, 
March the one hundred. 


Still, Mrs. Eddy in the practical affairs of life was a very 
shrewd woman. In the Church which she founded authority 
was rigidly maintained and machinery existed for the sum- 
mary ejection of unsatisfactory members. Not a few of these 
unsatisfactory members became shining lights in the field of 
New Thought, and it has happened more than once of late 
that when some mental practitioner has acquired an undesir- 
able notoriety in our public journals an official of the Christian 
Science organization has written to declare that the offender 
had either been dismissed from their body or had never had 
any recognized connection with them. 

Such for example was the case with Mr. F. L. Rawson, 
whose astounding prescriptions for the cure of bad smells 
and leaky cisterns have already engaged our attention.2 When 
in January last Mr. Rawson’s “ prayer shop ” in Regent Street 
was raided by the police, after his spiritual pretensions and 
shrewd business methods had been unmercifully exposed by 
the Daily Mail, the Christian Science Committee promptly 
repudiated him and all his works. 

From certain passages in the article [wrote their Secretary] it 
might be thought that he was a Christian Scientist or had some- 
thing to do with the movement, even though he himself dis- 
claims this. This is not the case. His methods and practice have 
nothing in common with Christian Science, and it is not true 
that they are based on Science and Health by Mrs. Baker Eddy. 
In July, 1965, Mr. Rawson was dismissed from the membership 
of the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ Scientist in 


1 Address of Mrs, Eddy to the “National Convention” of Chicago, 1888, 
® See The Month, Oct. 1917, p. 328 note, 
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Boston (Mass.), because his teaching and practice were clearly 
shown to be contrary to the teachings of Christian Science.! 


Previously to this Mr. Rawson had figured at large in 
the columns of 7'7utf in connection with his scheme for ob- 
taining gold from sea water, a crazy speculation which had 
involved many people in financial disaster. In 1914 he had 
also committed himself to a prophecy which he disseminated 
far and wide in three or four different books, staking his 
professional reputation as an engineer on the accuracy of his 
calculations. According to him the world of matter was des- 
tined to come to an end on December 3rd, 1917, the 
catastrophe being heralded and followed by all kinds of 
miraculous happenings, so that the newspapers would be full 
of nothing else. Mr. Rawson, when he believes that the facts 
make in his favour, is fond of declaring in conspicuous 
Clarendon type: “ Results the Only Proof. Is the theory 
I have put before you correct? There is no proof of any 
theory but results.”” The results seem to have spoken pretty 
plainly in this case. The world has certainly not come to 
an end on December 3rd, 1917, and yet Mr. Rawson in 1914 
called this calculation “ the greatest investigation of my life 
and the climax of my work,” adding that in view of the mar- 
vellous protection of God with which he was surrounded it 
was not very likely he would be “ so terribly mistaken as to 
the date of the end.” 2 

Notwithstanding the uncompromising language in which 
Mr. Rawson had been shown up both by 7’ru¢h and the Daily 
‘Mail, in the latter of which an amusing account was given of 
his claim to be able by mental treatment to render himself or 
others immune from bodily attack—a claim promptly dis- 
proved by the Daily ‘Mail journalist who, after fair warning, 
struck him a blow with his fist—notwithstanding, we repeat, 
all the scandal thus caused, Mr. Rawson, according to the 
published programme, played a conspicuous part in the In- 
ternational New Thought Congress of 1917, as he had done in 
the previous one of 1914. He presided over an Healing 

1 The Daily Mail, Jan. 8th, 1917. 

2 See the whole passage from Life Understood, p, 637, quoted in THE MontTuH, 
Oct. 1917, p. 354- Further in his book How to Protect our Soldiers, or the practical 
Utilization of the Power of God by right thinking, which was published in 1916, the 
claim to accuracy in the calculation of the date of the end of the world is 
emphatically reiterated. ‘‘No one,"’ declares Mr. Rawson, “‘has yet been able 


to bring any proof of any mistake made in these proofs, and those at one time 
wiolently antagonistic to the idea are now admitting its accuracy.” P. 167 note. 
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Meeting, and, though I have seen no report of it, we may as- 
sume that he once more loudly proclaimed the virtues of his 
method of treatment as embodied in Zife Understood (15s. 
net in leather and 21s. in morocco). What he said can only 
be vaguely conjectured from what we find printed in his pub- 
lished works. From these, for example, one learns that when 
you find flies troublesome in the trenches you either get Mr. 
Rawson (fora fee of seven guineas per week) to treat you from 
London,! or you buy his book and treat yourself in accordance 
with his directions. These explain that if you think you are 
being troubled by insects you should affirm to yourself: 


INSECTS. There are no material insects, for all God’s ideas 
are spiritual. The lesser ideas of God can never harm the higher 
ideas of God, they minister to and benefit man; they are always 
in the right place in Mind, in other words, they are in harmonious 
relationship with all other ideas, as they are governed by God, the 
Principle of good. 


As Mr. Rawson’s little book, How to protect our Soldiers, 
from which this is taken (p. 80), only costs a shilling, this 
remedy no doubt is cheaper than Keating’s powder, but as 
a first application of the method may not improbably fail 
to effect the desired results, consultation of Mr. Rawson, per- 
sonally or by letter, at his Regent Street Office, is likely to 
follow, which may perhaps entail further outlay. In any case, 
it is not merely against insects that Mr. Rawson's treatments 
bestow immunity, as we may learn from what he tells us in the 
following passage: 


Then he asked how he could stop the shells bursting and kill- 
ing his men. I told him to realise that no shell could burst 
or harm a man, as all God's ideas were spiritual, ministering to 
man. The failure of the shells to burst all round him after that 
was so remarkable that a report was sent to the War Office on the 
subject. Later, the Germans seemed unable to put a shell into 
any of the trenches occupied by his men. 


It is a pity that Mr. Rawson’s simple method of winning 
the war by absent treatment does not yet seem to have been 
seriously considered by the War Office. Let us turn, however, 
now to a still more notorious lecturer and healer, connected in 
the most public way with the leading representatives of the 
New Thought movement. This. is a certain “ Dr.” 


1 See Col. MacGregor’s letter in How to protect our Soldiers, p. 115. 
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Orlando E. Miller. In the International New Thought Con- 
vention held in London in June, 1914, Dr. Miller was not only 
named chairman of the Publicity Committee, but, like Mr. 
Rawson, he spoke several times at the various meetings of the 
Congress, and he introduced to a British audience a well 
known American New Thoughter, Miss Harriet Rix. In the 
1917 Congress again, Dr. Miller presided over the Healing 
Meeting held on the third day, being the successor in these 
functions to Mr. Rawson, who had occupied the same position 
on the previous morning. Some years before this Dr. Miller 
had come to England by way of France, from his native land, 
the United States, but before leaving America he had made 
himself sufficiently famous to draw down the animadversion 
of the American Medical Association, an organization which 
watches over the purity of public life in relation to the medical 
profession. In their Journal for January 16th, 1909, the 
Association made a detailed investigation of Dr. Miller’s 
career, and the facts thus collected were afterwards in- 
cluded in a book called Nostrums and Quackery, since re- 
printed. Dr. Miller,on coming to England,began his career un- 
der the most distinguished patronage. The Duke of Manchester 
wrote a letter to Zhe Times enlarging upon the marvellous 
results of his treatment. Dr. Miller set up a sort of sana- 
torium at Spring Grove, Isleworth, but before long some 
rather ugly stories began to circulate about the happenings 
in that establishment, and 77ru¢h thought it worth while to 
give the matter publicity. On April 24th, 1912, Dr. Miller 
was made the subject of a long article, from which I venture 
to borrow one passage. After recounting in detail the inci- 
dents of Orlando Miller’s career, not forgetting his conviction 
by an American jury on a charge of fraud, the writer, con- 
fining himself to the “‘ Doctor’s ’’ pretensions as a healer, sums 
up as follows: 


Mr. Miller may have cured a large number of tuberculous pa- 
tients, but again he declines to supply the material upon which 
alone a reliable estimate of the value of the cure can be obtained. 
On the other hand there is his admission that after experience of 
the grocery trade, the legal profession, and journalism, he began 
his medical career as a specialist with a widely advertised rupture 
cure, enlarged his reputation with the discovery that bird sand 
will cure indigestion, acquired a prescription for curing ineb- 
riety and the drug habit,and opened a sanatorium for treating such 
cases. Then on the strength of his medical knowledge he became 
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associated as secretary and professor with one of those American 
universities which bring all American degrees into discredit,’ and 
finally he blossomed out into a specialist for the cure of con- 
sumption. For years he carries on his varied cures in America, 
but suddenly he deserts his native country with the philanthropic 
object of bestowing the benefits of his discovery upon alien 
Britishers. He succeeds in impressing some highly placed people 
with the value of his treatment and thus obtains funds for opening 
an establishment where enormous tees are obtained. In one 
case, that of Prince Hohenlohe, since unfortunately dead, he ac- 
tually received £1,000 for his treatment of the case. All this 
may be genuine science. If it looks much more like everyday 
quackery, that is no fault of mine. 


What is certain is that, as already mentioned, Mr. Miller 
in the United States was unfortunate enough to get involved in 
some shady financial proceedings involving certain banks of 
Denver, Colorado, as a result of which he was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment in the Federal prison at Fort 
Leavensworth. Addressing an English audience recently at 
the Higher Thought Centre in London Mr. Miller assured his 
hearers that he was an innocent victim, and that the matter 
had been misrepresented, but though 7th has repeated its 
charges in the plainest terms and on several occasions, Mr. 
Miller has so far taken no legal proceedings in vindication of 
his character. Meanwhile the same gentleman has more than 
once had to put in an appearance before the English courts. 
On one such occasion, that is after an inquest held on July 
12th, 1914, in which Mr. Miller at the request of the jury was 
severely censured by the Coroner,’ a prosecution followed, and 
our friend was sentenced by Mr. Justice Rowlett to three 
months’ imprisonment in the second division. In passing 
sentence the Judge said: 


In spite of the rhetoric which may be brought to bear on these 
occasions, and all the tall talk about other cures and a wonder- 
ful system of mental treatment and the unity of the infinite and 


1 This place called itself the Ruskin University. It was at Glen Ellyn,a 
suburb of Chicago. Mr, Miller was general secretary of the University as 
well as ‘“‘ Professor of Eugenics and Sanitary Science.” 

2 See Truth, Oct. 24th, 1917. 

? See Times, July 13, 1914. In the Times report we read, “‘ At the opening 
of the inquest Mr. Miller described himself as a lecturer on Biblical and 
religious subjects and a healer and student of psychology. He said he had no 
medical qualifications but had studied medicine in America. He healed by 
mental, medical and mechanical means and used prayer as well. He had no 
medical man in his home.” 
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all that sort of stuff, when a British jury finds that people have 
been subjected to the influence of deadly poisons [it was hyoscine 
in this case] it will go straight to the business mark and say it is 
manslaughter.! 


On this occasion 77u¢h, in an article headed “ Exit Or- 
lando,” restated all its previous imputations. Again review- 
ing his career, the editor remarked xfer alia: 


He seems to have evolved a theory that by doping the body with 
drugs and stuffing the mind with mysticism, he could cure a 
patient of almost any disease. . . . At this point (1912) a full 
exposure of Miller’s career in 77uth spoiled his market. He 
ceased to specialize in consumption and became an apostle of 
New Thought, under which name a good many persons now-a- 
days cloak the Old Humbug. 


Referring to a case in which Miller had induced a lady 
patient to hand her valuable securities over to his keeping, the 
writer proceeds: 


My comments on this incident were such as no self-respecting 
man could have passed over, but Miller took them lying down. 
He evidently did not care to face a British jury.? 


Meanwhile Dr. Miller was pouring out floods of New 
Thought mysticism, all of the purest quality. Besides editing 
a periodical called Mastery—in which, by the way, one may 
occasionally come across such a gem of scholarship as a poem 
entitled Zux in tenebros *—he published two or more works 
under the pseudonym “ Rellimeo,” which the observant reader 
will notice is only O. E. Miller writ backwards. From one 
of these books, which bears the exalted title of Within the 
Holy of Holies, we venture to extract a passage. Although 
the process of self-development therein described is quite 
in accord with general New Thought methods, one cannot 
but fancy that that highly spiritual “ metaphysician,” Dr. 
Miller must have had his tongue in his cheek while writing it. 
One would like to know whether Dr. Miller always spends 
his own noon hour in similar exercises. 


THE NOON HOwr. 


Fifteen to thirty minutes daily, during the noon hour, can be 
spent most profitably by the earmest SEEKER in the Silence. 


1 See The Times, Oct. 22 and 23, 1914. 
2 Truth, Oct. 28, 1914, pp. 812—813. 
3 Mastery, July, 1915, p. 26; the title is repeated in the Index unaltered. 
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Get into a thoroughly comfortable position and totally relax 
the body. Concentrate for a few moments upon the thought of 
your Own DIVINITY. To the exclusion of all other ideas, desire 
with the deepest, strongest longing of the soul to REALIZE, in 
your inner consciousness, the great truth—I AND THE FATHER 
ARE ONE. 

Then, with your mind in a receptive attitude, as far as pos- 
sible, allow it to become negative and blank, emptied of self and 
your own thoughts. “ Be still! and know that I am God!” (Ps. 
xlvi. 10.) 

You may have some peculiar experiences, but in time your per- 
sistence will be richly rewarded. You may fall asleep during 
the exercise. In fact, to lose consciousness in sleep, for a few 
moments, after such a concentration in the middle of the day, 
is most helpful. It acts like the recharge of a storage battery. 
It supplies energy to the system and brilliancy to the mind.! 


In another instruction Dr. Miller gives additional details: 
“Place your hands over your solar plexus? and concentrate 
your mind there for a few moments, desiring the Father to 
meet you face to face,” and he adds: 


Mentally conceive of or imagine a Divine being within your 
body, of whose presence heretofore you have been unconscious. 
Concentrate all your thought on the inner depths of your own 
being, and then talk with this being—God within. 


To Dr. Miller’s establishment at Isleworth the New 
Thought leaders repaired without scruple, even after the 
articles in 7'ruth had caused a sensation. Conspicuous among 
these was Paul Tyner, one of the earlier representatives of 
the movement in America, and a frequent contributor to 
Mastery. But I would specially draw attention to the case of 
a French gentleman, Monsieur G. A. Mann, who claims to 
have started a number of leagues of “ la Nouvelle Pensée ”’ all 
over France. He declared in Mastery + that they already had 
an enrolled membership of over 10,000, and that the New 
Thought organ Za Volonté which he had founded had a paid 
subscription list of over 15,000. These statements I must 
beg respectfully to disbelieve, if only on the ground that 
the French sense of humour is much too keen to tolerate such 

1 Within the Holy of Holies or Attitudes of Attainment, by Rellimeo (1910), p. 89, 

* The solar plexus is in the epigastric region and is the nerve-centre which 
controls the digestion. 

® An Explanation of Psychic Phenomena, by Rellimeo (1911), p. 91. 

* Mastery, March, 1914, p. 170. 
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a supremely ridiculous person as M. Mann for two successive 
issues. If M. Mann induced 15,000 persons to subscribe to 
La Volonté he must have done it in the same way as Mark 
Twain, who, when temporarily replacing a friend on an agri- 
cultural journal, produced a phenomenal circulation by com- 
ments in this style: ‘“ Turnips should not be plucked this 
month. The best way is to send up a boy to shake the tree.” 
However, let the reader judge. Here is a passage duly taken 
from the official report of the London New Thought Congress 
of 1914. It surely throws an astonishing light upon the 
mental calibre of the average New Thoughter that M. Mann, 
described as “ Président de la Ligue de la Pensée Nouvelle,” 
should come over from France to talk such preposterous rub- 
bish to his English brethren as we find in the following pas- 
sage, which is the most vital part of his address: 


The Bible is sub-divided into three principal parts. The first 
part, consisting of about a sixth of the entire Bible, contains noth- 
ing but grammatical rules. The second part of it contains 
chemical formulz, and the last is the important part; it con- 
tains the great secret; it has the science of life, the manage- 
ment of life and of vital knowledge. 

The Hebrews knew more about chemicals than we think, and 
this is where we may learn more from them. Do you remember 
that wife in olden days who turned round and was changed into 
salt? In that little jest is given the exact formula for preparing 
a certain chemical element that by-and-by you will be able to dis- 
cover and reproduce through these signs. Under each name and 
word is a meaning which helps the chemist to prepare these 
chemical salts. 

Now let me speak to you of the Ark. We see all these animals 
brought into confinement for many days, two of each. The 
chemists used these pairs for experimental purposes, and the 
result of their researches was one of the most powerful explosives 
known to-day, “ fulminate of silver.” Once you have the key to 
the Bible, if you are a chemist you can fully understand every 
word that is given in the story of the Ark and reproduce the 
powerful explosive called “ fulminate of silver." In the story of 
Jonas you are given the formula for preserving that fulminate of 
silver, after you have obtained it. We have followed these two 
formule in the great city of Paris, and we have to-day some 
fulminate of silver that was made according to the formula given 
in the Bible. 


I do not of course mean to suggest that all New Thoughters 


1 A Quarterly Record of Higher Thought Work, July—October, 1914, p. 15. 
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are committed to the crazy nonsense talked by a few of their 
associates, but I do emphatically contend that the New 
Thought atmosphere is one in which the rascal, the charlatan, 
the crank, and even the monomaniac flourish and thrive. Let 
me take one further illustration from the pronouncements of 
another much advertised member of the body, a gentleman 
who apparently likes to see his name printed thus: Henry 
Proctor, F.R.S.L.; M.R.A.S.; F.1.A.Se.; F.L.L.C.; what 
the latter groups of initials stand for I have not sought to in- 
vestigate, but F.R.S.L. means Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. These inspiring qualifications are no doubt 
calculated to make a profound impression, and we cannot be 
surprised that the Quarterly Record in 1914 expressed a hope 
that Mr. Proctor would become “ one of our main supports, 
possessing, as he does, the rare combination of great learning 
and spiritual insight.’”’ Moreover, we learn that Mr. Proctor 
is, or at any rate was in 1914, “Vice-President of the British- 
Israel Society.”” No information as to what this society may 
be is obtainable from ordinary sources, but we may fairly as- 
sume that its members are persuaded that the lost ten tribes 
of Israel are identical with the race which now inhabits these 
islands. In the 1914 Congress, Mr. Proctor delivered an ad- 
dress on the New Age in which, after quoting Mother Ship- 
ton’s prophecy, apparently in all seriousness, 


And all the world to an end shall come 
In eighteen-hundred and eighty-one.! 


he proceeds as follows: 


Most people think that there is some mistake in these two lines, 
They do not know that a world came to end then; but it did, in 
the true meaning of the word, which is wer-eld or age of man. 
The Age which came to an end in 1881, was the Age of Pisces, 
that being the sign under which Jesus the Christ was manifested, 
namely the sign of the Two Fishes. The fish (iy@¥s) was the 
emblem, used by the early Christians, of the New Age then dawn- 
ing. Christ chose His disciples from among fishermen to make 
them fishers of men—He fed the multitudes on two fishes—and 
caused two miraculous draughts of fishes; one before and one 
after His resurrection, and at His passover sent two of His dis- 
ciples (fishermen, representing the two fishes) saying: ‘ There 
shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water."" Now the man 


1 This doggerel is a notorious fake. The author was a Mr. Charles Handley. 
The matter has several times been discussed in Notes and Queries, 
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bearing a pitcher of water is Aquarius—the sign into which the 
sun passed in 1881.1 


But really one does not care to follow Mr. Proctor’s maud- 
lin speculations any further. Let me note that in another 
article he claims to have discovered not only that the age of 
Pisces ended in 1881, but “ that the new age began in 1882, 
from which 75 years brings us to 1957, which in all pro- 
bability will be the year of the millenium.” : Mr. Proctor, 
therefore,evidently believes in the millennium, and he also be- 
lieves in reincarnation. At the same time he emphatically 
claims to be a Christian, though he tells us that “ there are two 
distinct phases of the atonement, namely, that of the Logos 
or the Universal Christ (which is in everyone—this statement 
is of supreme importance) and that of the man Christ Jesus, 
which could not save the world.” ¢ Further he holds Adam to 
be the common Father of all white men (the Caucasian race), 
but not of the negro or the yellow races, which long pre- 
ceded the white.’ But there is nothing perhaps of which he 
speaks in terms of more entire approval than of the works of 
“ the Esoteric Fraternity,” founded in America by Hiram E. 
Butler, “ by means of which,” to quote Mr. Proctor once more, 
“it is possible to reach the highest point of attainment pos- 
sible to man on the earth, for spirit, soul, and body.”"* So 
far as I have been able to make acquaintance with the works 
of ‘‘ Professor ’"—what he was Professor of does not appear— 
Hiram Butler, he seems to have maintained that the secret 
of all wisdom lies in harmonizing one’s life in accordance 
with the twelve signs of the Zodiac.? Roughly the system 
proves on examination to be little better than a fantastic de- 
velopment of the old astrology of the seventeenth century, 
complicated by certain cabalistic developments, vegetarian- 
ism, and something of New Thought philosophy. 

The incredible part of it all is that the fatuities we have 
been noticing are largely identified with the public discus- 
sions of a body which professes to stand for what is highest 
in culture and spiritual progress, as well as for what is most 


' Quarterly Record of Higher Thought Work, July— Oct. 1914, p. 19. 
The Rally, Jan. 1917, p. 4. 

Proctor, The Secret of Life (1912), pp. 103—110 and pp. 162—167. 
Ibid. p. 48. 

Proctor, The Evolution of Culture (1913), pp. 13 seq. 

® Proctor, The Secret of Life, p. 174. 

7 See H. E. Butler, Solar Biology, Boston, 1887, price, 5 dollars. 
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emancipated from convention, superstition and prejudice. Of 
course one does not find these absurdities in an equal degree 
in all the representatives of New Thought teaching. Some 
of the more sane and really intelligent exponents of this philo- 
sophy of life have shown themselves keenly sensitive regard- 
ing the extravagance, not to say, the charlatanry, of many 
who call themselves disciples of the movement. As early as 
1898 Mr. H. W. Dresser warned his fellow New Thoughters 
of many dangers.' He declared for example that “many have 
made themselves nervously tense by the use of abstract affirm- 
ations . . . . and they grow out of adjustment to their pre- 
sent life,’’: while he evidently distrusted the extreme com- 
prehensiveness of which the movement even then gave 
evidence. ‘“ Involved, backhanded and crude Orientalism,” 
he told them, “ is frequently accepted as truth to the neglect 
of Christianity in which the same doctrine is put in its direct 
and simple form.” * Most particularly he deprecated the ex- 
treme insistence upon bodily healing which was apt to be 
made the standard to which everything else was referred. 
But the fundamental flaw lies in a feature on which Mr. 
Dresser did not touch, viz., in the absence of all central or- 
ganization or formularies of teaching. This is intrinsic and 
irremediable, and from this defect it results that New Thought 
has become the vaguest, the most incoherent and the flimsiest 
religion, or substitute for religion, which the world has ever 
known.¢ 

It has been a natural result of the comprehensiveness which 
opens the doors of the New Thought assemblies to charlatans 
of the type of Mr. Rawson and Dr. Miller, that many of the 
more self-respecting sympathizers in the teaching described 
in the second of these articles, show themselves very loath to 
be identified with the activities of the recognized New 
Thought Centres. The Order of Silence, for example, to 
which reference has previously been made in these pages, has 
elected to stand alone, though we cannot help wondering 


' His article, which appeared in the Fournal of Practical Metaphysics (Jan. 
1898), is called “‘ The Failure of the New Thought Movement.” 

2 Ibid. p. 101. 

* Ibid. p. 100. 

4 This renders it extremely difficult to provide any summary answer to the 
New Thought propaganda. There is an excellent little booklet by Leslie Moore, 
New Thought briefly considered, price 3d,, published by the Catholic Truth Society ; 
but many New Thoughters reject the belief in Reincarnation which the author 
attributes to them, 
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whether this aloofness may not also be prompted by a sound 
business instinct. The new Prospectus of this organization 
is a very suggestive document. Although it may be very com- 
forting to learn that the children, both boys and girls, who 
attend the Junior School, “ practise Spiritual Silence or 
Creative Meditation three times a day for fifteen minutes 
at 6 A.M., 12 A.M. (this will be while Dr. Miller is also pro- 
fitably employing the Noon Hour) and 6 P.M.”, still one may 
also bear in mind that their parents are asked to pay £150a 
year for these spiritual privileges, also that there are four 
months holidays, and that “ the food of the School includes 
everything except Tea, Coffee, Meat, Fish and Alcohol. These 
stimulants are used only in cases of illness and emergency.” 
Of course this is but a trivial illustration of one of the side 
developments of the New Thought Movement, but it seems 
to the present writer not to be without its significance. Other 
more or less similar examples could be quoted, but the subject 
has already occupied us long enough. 

That there are many simple, earnest and sincere New 
Thoughters, as already stated, we have not a doubt. There 
are also a number of individuals who certainly cannot lay 
claim to any of these qualifications. And there are finally the 
great mass who stand betwixt and between, and with regard 
to whom charity requires us to adopt the most favourable 
interpretation which the facts allow. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


FALSE IDEALS OF EDUCATION. 


Lhe difficulty which Catholics continually encounter in 
upholding their ideals of education amidst a community 
which ignores or denies the central tenets of their faith does 
not merely arise from the fundamental opposition of the 
secularist, but also from the inadequate and inconsistent 
views of those who profess to be “‘religious.’’ This is well 
illustrated by an article on ‘‘ Religion and Education” in the 
Atheneum for November last. The writer is evidently earnest 
and thoughtful, keenly desirous of throwing light upon an 
obscure situation and pointing the way to a solution. Yet 
there is hardly one of his statements, whether of fact or of 
principle, which a Catholic can accept, at least without pro- 
found qualification. He begins by implying that in the 
controversies hitherto neither religion nor education was the 
vital issue but only the victory of particular sects: an ama- 
zing view when one considers at the cost of what sacrifices, 
in the face of what cruel injustice, Catholics have maintained 
their right to bring up their children in their own faith. Then 
he announces that, being sadder and wiser, we have “‘dis- 
covered” the essential connexion between religion and edu- 
cation. Why, what Catholic ever doubted it? Has not the 
assertion of that connexion been all along the basis of our 
long struggle for the souls of our little ones? We may hope 
that this good man may repeat the experience of Mr. Chester- 
ton who, in thinking out ultimates for himself, discovered that 
Christianity had always anticipated him. 

The whole history of my Utopia has the same amusing sadness. 
I was always rushing out of my architectural study with plans for 
a new turret, only to find it sitting up there in the sunlight, 
shining and a thousand years old.! 

However, we shall do well, before congratulating our writer 
upon his “discovery,” to inquire what he understands by 
“religion.” It would seem to be a mere natural product. 

' Orthodoxy, p. 224. ’ 
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He quotes with approval the words of the Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association—‘‘\We want to help in 
establishing a national system of education that will foster 
the great human qualities of courage, endurance, intelligence, 
initiative, self-reliance, self-discipline and devotion to duty.” 
Such might well have been the aspiration of any enlightened 
pagan. We have not found real religion yet. The writer 
carefully eschews any definite mention of revealed Truth. 
We are asked vague questions such as “Is not the pursuit of 
beauty, love and truth the great objective of fully-developed 
human excellence? and is it not also inseparable from all 
true religion?” And then he wonders why there has been 
any religious controversy, seeing we all wership a God of 
Beauty, Love and Truth. 

He has little difficulty in showing that religious education 
as hitherto employed in non-Catholic schools has been an 
utter failure. Half an hour daily of “‘ simple Bible teaching ” 
has resulted in contempt of the Bible and little else. It has 
not made Christians of the scholars. And he deplores that 
fact ‘‘because we have begun to see that the Christian stan- 
dards of life are the only desirable standards.” Begun to 
see! Yet the mission of St. Augustine dates from 597 A.D., 
and there were good Christians in these islands long before 
that. Well, having recognized the meaning and worth of 
Christianity, the writer pleads that it may be effectively 
applied. The business of life is not production: it should be 
pursued primarily ad majorem Dez gloriam. So much might 
have been written by any Catholic. But alas! when he comes 
to details we see how deep is the gulf which yawns between 
his conception of religious training and ours. ‘‘The scope of 
religious instruction is limited” he says, but how? Merely by 
mental immaturity? No, the cause is deeper: it is lack of 
experience. “A man’s faith,” says this pragmatist, ‘‘is built 
up experimentally out of his reflection and his experience.” 
A man’s faith, and a child’s as well, says the Catholic, is 
received from divinely-constituted authority: the implications 
of faith may be discovered by reflection: the genuineness of 
faith may be verified by experience, but faith itself is based 
on God’s Word, not on its proved utility. There are many 
points of faith altogether out of reach both of experience 
and of reason. 

This root-error about the nature of Divine faith leads our 
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author to deprecate a fixed religious syllabus. We have the 
usual Modernist repudiation of formulas: the demand for the 
reinterpretation of Christianity ‘‘in terms which all men can 
understand,” the implication that the Apostles’ Creed, for 
instance, is unintelligible as it stands. We may grant the 
measure of truth that underlies this attitude without going 
all lengths with the Modernists. We can explain the Apostles’ 
Creed without explaining it away. But the writer’s notion 
of revealed truth is the old Protestant one, never better 
expressed than by Milton. 


Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine master, 
and was a perfect shape most glorious to look on: but when He 
ascended and His Apostles after Him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers who . . . took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered 
them to the four winds. From that time ever since the sad 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear . . . went up and down 
gathering up limb by limb, still as they could find them.’ 


Milton, and those of his way of thinking, have forgotten 
our Lord’s promise that the Spirit of Truth would remain 
with his Church all days. The Protestant position requires 
that Christ’s institution should have failed; that He either 
could not foretell the future or was powerless to mould it to 
His purpose: that therefore He was not God. Thus the 
Protestant is driven back upon rationalism and developes that 
hatred of “dogma” which characterizes all the sects. He 
does not look on dogma as the solid foundation without which 
all speculation is shifting and inconsistent, but as a prison- 
house for the human mind. He will not be “taught of God,” 
lest (it often comes to that) knowledge should impose 
obligation. Accordingly, our author would not cramp the 
growing religious sense of the child by precise definitions: in 
other words, he would discard that complexus of ascertained 
facts which, in every other branch of human learning, makes 
progress in knowledge possible. 

We have no quarrel, of course, with his further view that 
religious training should be continued during adolescence, an 
obvious need which only the perverted economic conditions 
of working-class families makes difficult of fulfilment. No 
sane educationist would banish religion from any period of 


* Arcopagitica, p. 66. Abner. 
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school or even University life. But the religious training 
must be based on certainties, not on views. Our theorist 
complains that ‘‘the task of presenting Christianity to child- 
ren has never been honestly faced.” We should hesitate to 
say that of any Christian body, least of all of the Catholic 
Church, although outside her fold the task cannot be fully 
successful. But the writer knows so little of the Catholic 
Church, her catechetical system, her devotional practices, 
her teaching Orders of men and women, whose main task 
precisely is “‘to present Christianity to children” that it does 
not occur to him to qualify his sweeping accusation. And 
this contemptuous aloofness is visible to the very end. Dealing 
with the objection that, the Bible in Protestant keeping 
having lost its authority, appeal can no longer be made “to 
dogmas and definitions,” and that thus the faith cannot be 
taught because the faith cannot be expressed, he tries to turn 
its point by flatly denying that Christianity presents any fixed 
creed at all. “There is no blessing in the New Testament for 
intellectual security : it would be incompatible with the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” If there is no blessing for 
intellectual security—though what the constant praise of faith 
means, if faith has no certain object, one cannot see—there 
is at least a curse pronounced on those who wilfully remain 
in doubt; “He that believeth not, shall be damned.” As for 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness, the writer need 
not be anxious: Righteousness is a matter of the will, and 
only when the believer has succeeded in squaring his conduct 
in every point with his belief, will he fail to find matter to 
satisfy his spiritual cravings. 

Here, as always, Catholicism stands for true rationalism. 
A spiritual culture which is not based upon faith-illumined 
reason has no stability. Action can only be fruitful when 
guided by certain knowledge ; doubt paralyzes energy. What 
the outsider who fears religious dogma does not see is that 
we can know with certainty without knowing fully. ‘‘ The 
practical call to love and service” which according to the 
Atheneum, is the primary meaning of Christianity, is not likely 
to be practical unless one can point out definitely whom we 
are to love and serve, and how and why. 


J. K. 
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THE LIVING VOICE. 

N our last number we made some criticisms on the plea 

for Anglicanism against Rome which was set forth by 
Mr. N. P. Williams in his November lectures at St. Mary’s, 
Graham Street. But we had to go to press then before the 
course was completed, and there were one or two further points 
in the subsequent lectures on which we should have liked to 
make a remark or two. As it is, we will allow ourselves at 
least to make a comment on the lecturer’s singular concep- 
tion of what is meant by the “ living voice ” of the Church, 
a phrase which, as he says, is frequently upon Catholic lips. 

As the lecturer is supposed to be a High Churchman, and 
even one who regards himself as a Catholic—though it seems 
that the congregation of St. Mary’s, Graham Street, did not 
tind him High Church enough for themselves—we should have 
expected that he would not only welcome the idea of a “‘ living 
voice’ of the Church, but have claimed that his own Church 
was entitled to claim its application to herself. As it is, 
he seems to think that the term has no rational justification 
and did not come into use either in itself or under an 
equivalent bearing the same meaning, till long after the days 
of the primitive Church, indeed till long after the Council of 
Trent and as an appendant to the belief in Papal Infallibility. 
Indeed he is so vague about its meaning that he can only 
give it conjecturally. ‘‘ The living voice,” he says, ‘‘ means 
presumably the voice of the Roman Pontiff when, as the 
Vatican Council says, he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when 
performing the office of pastor and teacher of all Christians 
he defines, in accordance with his supreme apostolic authority, 
a doctrine of faith or morals, to be held by the universal 
Church.” And he notes that it is customary for Roman 
Catholic controversialists ‘‘to extol the ease and certitude of 
recourse to this living voice, and the clarity and definiteness 
of its utterances as contrasted with the somewhat vaguer 
nature of the authority of the Scriptures as interpreted by the 
primitive undivided Church, to which the orthodox Anglican 
appeals,” so ‘‘that it is not necessary for the puzzled believer 
to rack his brains over the Scripture or the writings of dead- 
and-gone Fathers, or the decrees of long-past Councils, nor 
yet to resign himself to waiting for the meeting of the next 
General Council—but that all his doubts can be solved and 
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infallible truth handed out to him from the Vatican in precise 
logical form at any second.” That is to say, if as he instructed 
his hearers the “ maximizing” interpretation of Infallibility is 
adopted, for he further assures them that there is a “‘ mini- 
mizing” interpretation current among the more intelligent 
Roman Catholics and according to this view the Pope can 
only speak ex cathedra after he has “first heard the opinion 
of the most learned theologians’’ and ‘consulted all the 
Bishops,” so that ‘‘he is able to embody in a solemn defi- 
nition the truth as it appears to him from reviewing the 
testimonies of his brother Bishops”—which means, we are 
told, that “the Pope has only spoken infallibly three or four 
times during the whole period of Christianity.” What then 
is the use of a living voice ‘‘ which speaks only once in five 
hundred years ?” 

Really, Mr. N. P. Williams is astonishingly reckless for an 
Oxford scholar. At least he might have bestowed a little 
pains in reading a few of our theological books before launch- 
ing his tirade against us. Had he done so he would have 
known that no one who is not a formal heretic holds Papal 
definitions not to be infallible unless made ex consensu Ecclesia. 
There is no doubt a minimising party which is not apt to be 
too ready to admit that the conditions of ex cathedra utterance 
have been fulfilled in any particular case, but the difference 
between these and the maximisers does not turn in any way 
on the question how far the Bishops and theologians have 
been consulted, though again both minimisers and maximi- 
sers are agreed that, as the promised guidance of the Holy 
Spirit is by way not of inspiration but of asststentia, it is the 
duty of the Pope to take human means for forming his 
decision on the subject of his proposed definition. But to 
say that this is his duty is not to say that, when the definition 
has been resolved upon and published, it can be disregarded 
by any who can persuade themselves that his consulta- 
tion of the Bishops and others has been insufficient. 

However, though ex cathedra decisions are utterances of the 
“living voice,” and the most solemn of them, they are by no 
means the only modes in which the Church's living voice is to 
be sought and recognized. Where Mr. N. P. Williams got his 
definition of the living voice from no one knows. If he had 
gone to Franzelin’s De Traditione, a recognized theological 
classic on this subject, he would have found the subject 
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treated clearly and scientifically. Opposita juxtaposita lucescunt, 
and it is by contrasting the voice of the perpetual tradition in 
the Church with the voice of Holy Scripture or of the ancient 
Councils of the Church that we realize best how the latter 
are voices from the tomb, the former an ever-living voice. 
The latter can tell us what was once spoken, and so far supply 
authoritative proof. But, if we ask for an interpretation or 
further explanation of its meaning we ask in vain; no res- 
ponse to our inquiries comes back from the now dead records. 
The tradition, on the other hand, passed down from the 
Apostles of Christ through the successive generations of the 
Bishops united among themselves and with their head, is a 
living tradition, because residing and energizing in the minds 
of a race of living men it can always not only teach but 
explain its teaching to its disciples ; and this body of teachers 
in union with the Pope being under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, can never go wrong, not merely in the solemn defini- 
tions which are published from time to time by their head, 
but in the ordinary magisterium by which as a body they pass 
the tradition down from one generation to another. And this 
latter is by far the most constant and abiding utterance of the 
Church’s living voice and becomes increasingly so as time 
goes on—for solemn definitions are required only to terminate 
controversies that arise from time to time and become mis- 
chievous, and as time goes on, more and more of these 
controversies being thus decided, the voice of the ordinary 
magisterium becomes fuller and clearer. 

Perhaps these few words of explanation may help to show 
the lecturer that in his fourth lecture, which is entitled the 
Living Voice, he has altogether missed the mark, and may 
likewise help him to see why we are so struck by the contrast 
between the living voice in the Catholic Church which keeps 
it in unity, and the lack of a living voice in the Anglican 
Church which causes its members to flounder about in ever- 
increasing and widening divisions. '.6 

* * * 

In the article in our December number entitled ‘‘An Anglican 
House of Cards” we referred to the Rev. N. P. Williams as a 
member of the Society of SS. Peter and Paul. So we had been 
informed, but Mr. Williams writes to say that this is an error. 
We do him the justice, then, to withdraw the statement. 
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MORE PROPHECY-MONGERING. 


HOSE who may have read the comments printed in our 

November number on an article in Chambers’s Journal 
which recently resuscitated the Brother Johannes prophecy 
will perhaps be interested to see the explanation which the 
Editor of Chambers’s has offered to his readers. The state- 
ment we now quote was apparently first of all sent out 
privately to various inquirers, but it has since been incor- 
porated, misprints! and all, in the December issue of the 
Journal, No apology, we trust, will be needed for reproduc- 
ing the paragraph entire. 


PREDICTIONS AND PROPHECIES RELATING TO THE KAISER. 

The article in the October issue of Chambers's Fournal on 
‘‘Predictions and Prophecies relating to the Kaiser, Germany 
and Austria” has been widely read, and has aroused much curi- 
osity on the part of many of our readers, who have written to 
the editor for further information. The questions usually asked 
have been, who is Mr. R. C. Wyndham and what is his authority 
for the prophecies of Johannes the Monk? In reply to the first 
question, Mr. R. C. Wyndham is well known in the Roman 
literary world, and has been resident in Rome for over twenty 
years. His address is 23 Via Silvio Spaventa, Rome. He was 
for a considerable time associate editor of The Roman Mail, an 
English newspaper published in Rome, but discontinued during 
the War, and was the first Roman correspondent to the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald. The Vaticinium Lehninenses (sic) 
mentioned in the article was written in the year 1240, by Hermann, 
an anchorite of Brandenburg. The MS. was presented in 1450 to 
the Library of Magonza and was printed in a publication entitled 
“Prussia Instructed, Hermann Redivivus” ; reprinted several times 
between 1725 and 1873, the last time by Desclée, of Lille, in 1891, 
Napoleon I. declared the prophecy contained things “superior to 
mortal intelligence.” Mr. Wyndham’s authority for the prophe- 
cies of Johannes the Monk is that of Signor Giuseppe Ciufla, a 
well-known Italian writer, author of La Guerra Europeo (sic) ¢ le 
Profezia (sic). (The European War and Prophecy (sic) ), pub- 
lished by Desclée & Co., Piazza Graziolo, Rome. Letters sent to 
Signor Ciuffa, at this address, will reach him, and Mr. Wyndham 
is convinced he can give satisfactory replies to all inquirers. 

1 It seems curious that there should apparently be no one on the staft of 


Chambers's Fournal who possesses a knowledge of the elements of Italian or of 
Latin Grammar. 
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We have duly consulted Signor Ciuffa’s Za Guerra Europea 
e le Projezie—with the result that the mystery only thickens, 
or rather, to speak quite plainly, that the fraudulent intention 
of the various editors becomes more and more apparent. Un- 
doubtedly Ciuffa (pp. 205—-207) does profess to include the 
‘“‘ prophecy of Johannes the Monk,” which he assigns to its 
alleged date, 1600. But the version printed by Ciuffa is in 
numberless respects quite different from that which Mr. 
Wyndham has published in Chaméers’s Journal. The latter 
text contains 32 paragraphs, Ciuffa’s only 18, being in fact 
little more than half the length of the document as originally 
known to M. Peladan or as manipulated by Mr. Wyndham. 
For example in Ciuffa there is no mention of Pope Benedict's 
name or of the bull by which in the original he is said to curse 
Antichrist and the other Emperor, his accomplice. No doubt 
Signor Ciuffa, publishing his book in Rome, felt that this 
was a detail which would not be acceptable in ecclesiastical 
circles, and so he quietly drops it out. On the other hand, 
even in the parts which agree, Mr. Wyndham, if he has really 
translated from Ciuffa, has shown himself quite unscrupu- 
lous in dealing with the text before him. A single example 
will suffice. Peladan’s original in the Figaro declared that 
“in two weeks from the beginning, the war will already be 
universal (en deux semaines elle sera déja universelle), and 
Ciuffa also repeats in due setlimane. But Mr. Wyndham, 
bearing in mind the course of events in Turkey, Italy, 
Rumiania, Greece, the United States, etc., judges the mention 
of two weeks to be too patent a blunder and substitutes “ /z 
a short time the war will become universal.’’ This procedure 
is quite in accord with his suppression of the statement that 
“the White Eagle (Russia) would overrun the country of 
the Antichrist completely and from one end to the other.” 

The really deplorable part of the whole affair is the fact 
that Signor Ciuffa’s dishonest book has been printed by a 
respectable Roman publisher (Desclée) and appears with the 
Imprimatur of the Master of the Sacred Palace. In substance 
it is nothing more than an abridgment of the old Voix Pro- 
phétigues of the Abbé Curicque. All the long series of dis- 
credited fabrications, the Orval prophecy, and the Vaticinium 
Lehninense, and the Pope mottoes of St. Malachy, etc., are 
once more paraded and defended, just as if their authenticity 
was above suspicion. Indeed Ciuffa professes to wax indig- 
nant at the idea that anyone could cast a doubt upon the trust- 
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worthiness of St. Malachy’s papal prognostics, describing such 
scepticism as “ a glaring example of the stupidity of the mo- 
dern critical spirit, cali it rather, unbelief and blindness.”’ 
One thing, however, remains clear, and that is that someone 
has been lying. Whoever was the original author of the state- 
ment that Mr. Wyndham took the Johannes prophecy from 
Ciuffa’s Za Guerra Europea e le Projfezie has certainly said 
the thing which is not. 
g. TF. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Never perhaps has the cause of the Allies 
The seemed more precarious than it is now at the 
New Year. opening of 1918. We are not among those who 
pretend to a knowledge of God's counsels: it is 
so difficult to know the designs and desires of a single human 
heart that ordinary modesty should make one refrain from claim- 
ing to interpret the unfolding scroll of Provide:ce. But, though 
conscious that on the whole the Allied cause is just, and that the 
fight against militarism is a real crusade, for its aim is to vindicate 
law and justice against the rule of godless might, we cannot 
claim that God is visibly blessing our banners. This time last 
year Germany was bidding for a negociated peace, an offer too 
vague and too manifestly insincere to justify the Allies in enter- 
taining it, especially as it was accompanied by no recognition of 
wrong-doing and no sign of repentance. To-day, with the whole 
of her vast Eastern front free from menace, with undisputed 
possession of Poland and Rumania and large tracts of Russian 
soil, having wiped out in a fortnight the laboriously-acquired 
Italian gains of the past two years and seized nearly the half of 
Venetia, with vigour enough left to resume the offensive on the 
Western Front, Germany no longer talks of peace. Her states- 
men are saying what ours have always said—that peace can only 
be reached through victory. But that is no sure sign of strength. 
As a matter of fact, neither group of statesmen can say any- 
thing else, for the admission on either side of the hopelessness 
of victoryswould be a confession that there was no further justifi- 
cation on that side for fighting. 

So all that the public can do is to go on believing that victory 
is possible, and acting on that belief, unless the logic of facts, 
patent and not to be hid, should force upon us the other con- 
clusion. We can the more easily do so because of our intense 
desire to achieve that end, a desire which need not be egotistic in 
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origin but should spring from genuine zeal for justice. The more 
this motive is given play, and the more the suggestions of self- 
interest are suppressed, the higher and stronger will be the morale 
that leads to victory. But once let lower motives get the upper 
hand, once let commercial greed, racial hatred, national ambition, 
fear, mistrust, and all the other evil incentives we trace in the 
aggression of our adversaries begin to dictate our policy, and 
our cause is lost. The New Year should begin with a purification 
of ideals, with a re-dedication of our arms to justice, with a 
resolute endeavour to stamp out Prussianism not only in the Teu- 
tonic Empires but also in our own hearts. For Prussianism is 
but selfish individualism writ large. 


There is need of purification. There are 

The scores of writers at work—pseudo-Christian, 
Wilson Policy. un-Christian, anti-Christian, and in so far, all 
anti-social—-poisoning the public mind in the 

daily, weekly, and monthly press, and in the spate of books and 
pamphlets which no paper shortage can dry up. Were it not that 
every now and then some responsible leader clears the air for a 
time, by a definite repudiation of the objects tacked on to the 
Allied programme by Mammon-worshippers and Jingo-patriots, 
we should long ago have been committed to an ultra-Teutonic 
Welt-politik. For that reason, almost as much as for the vast ma- 
terial aid she brings, we welcome the coming of America into the 
war. For no one has more clearly defined the limits which 


justice sets to military triumph, and the motives which alone 
redeem war from barbarism, than President Wilson. In his ad- 


dress to Congress, on December 4th, he laid down principles 
and suggested lines of action to which during the month states- 
man after statesman took occasion fo adhere. He is resolute 
about winning the war and winning it thoroughly. “ We shall 
regard the war as won oniy when the German people say to us, 
through properly accredited representatives, that they are ready 
to agree to a settlement based upon justice and a reparation of 
the wrongs their rulers have done.’ This is his answer to Lord 
Lansdowne’s suggestion of a negociated peace with an unbeaten 
and unrepentant foe. But victory once attained—* the wrongs, 
the very deep wrongs committed in this war will have to be 
righted. That of course. But they cannot and must not be 
righted by the commission of similar wrongs against Germany and 
her allies.’ So the President sets his face against projects which 
threaten the existence or the independence or the peaceful 
enterprise of the German Empire. Nor do we “wish in any 
way to impair or re-arrange the Austro-Hungarian Empire.” 
And he hopes “ to secure for the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula 
and for the people of the Turkish Empire, the right and oppor- 
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tunity to make their own lives safe, their own fortunes secure, 
against oppression or injustice, and from the dictation of foreign 
Courts or parties.” In fact, “the war shall not end in vindictive 
action of any kind: no nation or people shall be robbed or 
punished because the irresponsible rulers of a single country 
have themselves done deep abominable wrong,for us this is a war 
of high principle debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or 
spoliation. . . . The cause being just and holy, the settlement 
must be of like motive and quality.” 


The value of these plain declarations, at a 
— moment when the European Allies, war-worn, 
Allied | war-weary and incessantly provoked by the 
criminal conduct of a godless military auto- 
cracy, are tempted to brand a hundred millions of people with 
the same note of infamy, and to frame measures designed to 
punish them for all time, is exceedingly great. They recall us 
to the lofty purpose with which we entered the war,—to vindicate 
freedom against a strong and unscrupulous aggressor, and to 
secure humanity against any such aggression in the future. And 
in that sense they have been welcomed, one might say enthu- 
siastically, by those who have the guidance of our policy. 


Our sole war aim is this [said Mr. Churchill, on Dec, 10] 
—that those who have committed crimes too numerous for 
one to ¢ecount shall not profit by them and shall not emerge 
from the struggle stronger than when they began it 
that Prussian militarism shall go out of the conflict abased, 
not exalted ; condemned, not fortified; stultified, not vindi- 
catea. . . . We did not enter this war with any idea of 
territorial gain. We have never fought and we are not 
fighting for booty or revenge. . . . By all means restate 
war-aims in any terms you like, but for my part President 
Wilson’s statement of war-aims is good enough for me. 


This emphatic endorsement was repeated next day by, Mr.Asquith, 
who claimed that the President had arrived by practically the 
same route at the conclusions which he, Mr. Asquith, had already 
announced at Leeds and at Liverpool. 


I cite again [he said] President Wilson’s latest words, 
which I think I have anticipated, but which I gladly and 
gratefully appropriate as ours no less than his: “ No one is 
threatening the existence, the independence, the peaceful 
enterprise of the German Empire.” Let me add that no one 
amongst the Allies seeks or presumes to prescribe the in- 
ternal constitution and arrangements of the Germany of the 
future. It is the root principle of democracy that every, 
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organized people is the true, the authentic, the final and the 
only responsible judge of its own form. of Government. 


And he goes on to say, again echoing the President—‘* Germany 
must learn, as we believe that she is learning, that as a matter of, 
business (apart from sentiment and apart from ethics) the system 
of militarism] does not pay.” 


Turning to the conditions of the future peace, 
“ A Clean Mr. Asquith shows himself thoroughly in ac- 
Peace.” cord with the President in denouncing eco- 
nomic war. “In my judgment,” he says, “ and 
I hope in yours, no peace will be worth the name which, although 
it involved a suspension of hostilities and the laying down of arms, 
permitted or contemplated what I called the other day a ‘ veiled 
war’ to be carried on by other methods, but none the less in a 
belligerent spirit.’ Economic warfare has its place, and a very 
important one, in the international struggle: it is a weapon which 
should be used with the utmost vigour, but when the fight in the 
field is over, it should be laid aside. He goes on— 


The position of the Allies in that matter is stated with 
perfect lucidity by President Wilson in his recent address,' 
and I respectfully subscribe to and endorse the language 
which he has used. But when that object [winning the war] 
is accomplished, “we shall be free,” as he well and wisely - 
says, “to base peace on generosity and justice to the ex- 
clusion of selfish claims to advantage even on the part of the 
victors." A clean peace! That is what the people of this 
country and all the Allied peoples desire. 


Both Mr. Asquith and the President, we must note, assume as 
a preliminary the final overthrow of the Prussian military bureau- 
cracy, failing which nothing, neither war nor peace, can any 
more be “clean.” 


Finally, Mr. Lloyd George officially declared 


By tase ol on December 15th that the Government were 
Penalties. in full agreement with the President’s declara- 


tion, to which he gave the convenient name of 
the “ Wilson policy.” We may take it, then, that the Allies? are 


1 And even more lucidly in the American reply to the Papal Note, where we 
read—‘“ No peace can rest securely upon political or economic restrictions meant 
to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action 
of any sort, or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury.... Punitive damages, 
the dismembership of empires, the establishment of selfish or exclusive econo- 
mic leagues, we deem inexpedient, and, in the end worse than futile, no proper 
basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an enduring peace.” 

2 The French President on Sept. 15 announced that France was fighting 
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committed to that policy after the war. Justice tempered by 
generosity is to preside over the Peace Conference. Even the 
beaten nations are to be left without a grievance; which does 
not mean that they are not to make atonement, for to be punished 
for wrong-doing, to be saved from judicial blindness, to be made 
to realize that “militarism does not pay,” and that honesty is 
the best policy, to have the chance of repairing misdeeds,—surely 
these are things to be thankful for. ‘ There will always be 
criminal States,’”’ said the Prime Minister, “ until the reward of 
international crime becomes too precarious to make it profitable 
and the punishment of international crime becomes too sure to 
make it attractive.” But punitive measures directed against the 
innocent, such as are at least the rising generations of the Central 
Powers, vindictive measures designed to cripple great nations 
permanently, the penalizing of subjects, especially such State- 
bound subjects as our foes are, for the crimes of their rulers 
and leaders—that is neither justice nor policy. Unfair methods 
of trade must certainly be put an end to, and trade facilities 
should certainly be made conditional on good behaviour. The 
Allies are within their rights in deciding that no irresponsible 
autocracy shall henceforth be admitted into the comity of nations. 
The last shadow of the policy of the infamous Congress of Vienna 
must disappear from the world. The peoples must make the peace 
which it will be their interest to preserve. But economic dis- 
crimination is a hostile weapon, which is out of place in peace 
time and which in the future League of Nations will have its 
function mainly as a menace against the wrong-doer. We must 
prepare for peace by uprooting the seeds of war, of which Prus- 
sianism in commerce is one of the most prolific. 


The month’s armistice proposed by the ruling 
powers in Russia and accepted by Germany on 
December 17th, marks what may be the first 
stage in the complete defection of our Ally. 
We shall be fortunate if the gross political incompetence or the 
secret political corruption responsible for this betrayal does not 
finally range the Muscovite against us. But for the time being 
Russia, on whose behalf France went to war and the Allies are 
still spending their life-blood, has been delivered over to anarchy 
and impotence. It is a singular comment on the character of war 


Russia down 
and out. 


neither for conquest nor vengeance. Her aims were ‘‘the disannexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, reparation for the damage and ruin wrought by the enemy, 
and a peace which shall not be a peace of constraint or violence containing 
within itself the germ of future wars, but a just peace, in which no people, 
whether strong or weak, shall be oppressed—a peace in which effective 
guarantees shall protect the Society of Nations against all aggression on the part 
of one amongst them.”” A similar declaration of the grounds of a permanent 
peace was made by the Italian Premier on Dec. 12. 
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that the shameful military collapse of this people dated from the 
moment that the death-penalty for desertion was abolished.Komi- 
loff insisted on its restoration; Kerensky saw its necessity but 
temporised and gave in to the humanitarians; and the Russian 
army became a mob. It is the fear of death that nerves men 
in the mass to brave death. The average soldier in normal times, 
apart, that is, from occasions when the fighting instinct is aroused 
by the presence of some immediate object of attack or the neces- 
sity of self-defence, is enabled to face the possibility of death 
at the word of command by the certainty of death if he disobeys. 
He chooses the less of two evils. Once the balance is turned 
the other way, and he has less to fear from abandoning his 
post than from sticking to it, the temptation to give up becomes 
exceedingly strong. It is the natural instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. ‘‘ Skin for skin and all that a man hath he will give for his 
life.” And although individuals may resist it from motives of 
10nour and patriotism and conscience, it would be vain to expect 
these motives to be always active amongst all ranks in forces 
running into millions. They presuppose a considerable degree 
of intelligence and self-respect and spiritual development. And 
once defection has set in there is nothing to check it; no public 
opinion, no inner inhibition. And so without the re-establishment 
of the death-penalty as the ultimate foundation of discipline there 
is no means of building up the Russian army again. And it is 
not likely that the soldiers’ committees will vote for its restora- 
tion. We are not-on that account disposed to regret the vanished 
Tzardom. Order will one day replace anarchy in Russia, and 
freedom become the more definitely establ%$hed because of the 
double experience of anarchy and despotism. 


It would seem from the attitude in regard to 

A Journalistic | the Holy Father taken up by several prominent 
Scandal. English journals, that a mot d’ordre had gone 

out from some quarter or other for a concerted 

attack upon the Papacy. The papers chiefly offending are the 
Morning Post, The Spectator, and The Globe. The last-named 
we can afford to ignore. It was notorious before the war for its 
anti-Catholic spirit, it has been singular during the war for the 
violence of its comments on public affairs which has brought it 
more than once into conflict with the authorities, and since the 
advent of its present editor,it has only become more anti-Catholic, 
more stupidly partizan, and more vituperative. Its judgment, 
accordingly, goes for so little that its abuse is rather a distinction. 
But the other periodicals have a certain reputation to maintain, 
for which in this matter they show little regard. Misconception 
of the Pope’s position and discontent with his conduct has been 
general enough amongst Protestants in this country since the be- 
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ginning of the war. It is only natural, considering their concep- 
tion of the Papacy as a merely human institution, exploiting re- 
ligion for vast political or financial ends. The Catholic Press, 
and even some fair-minded Anglicans, have faboured to defend 
Papal action from these ignorant and prejudiced assaults. But 
ignorance buttressed by prejudice is a stronghold which does not 
easily yield, as is shown by the recent reiteration of stale slanders 
against the Pope in the columns of the two journals mentioned in 
the first place.t The immediate occasion of this renewed assault 
was the Italian dédacle, for which the Morning Post holds the 
Vatican partly responsible, but the whole issue of the Papal policy 
is raised by both journals, who maintain that the Pope has not only 
been morally neutral but politically partizan. We have repeat- 
edly refuted these ill-informed charges and are happily freed 
from the necessity of again exposing their falsehood by the in- 
dignant disclaimers of Cardinal Gasparri and especially by the 
trenchant letter of Cardinal Bourne, both addressed to the 
Morning Post2 We need only notice here that both the latter 
journal and 7%e Spectator use the phrase “temporal power" 
indiscriminately for the legitimate political influence which neces- 
sarily attaches to the Head of a World-wide Church and for 
the lordship over a certain portion of Italian territory of which 
the Holy See within living memory was iniquitously, yet with the 
approval of Protestant England, deprived. Both papers insist 
without a shadow of proof that the whole policy of the Papacy 
since that day has been shaped by the desire to regain its lost 
possessions, and that it uses everywhere and always its spiritual 
influence to secure this end. It is, as we have implied, a common 
Protestant conviction, but if honestly entertained it should be 
able to show reasonable grounds of support. This is what it has 
never yet done. 


The two journals make great play of the dis- 

The Logic of content that prevails amongst certain Catholic 
Bigotry. communities in different parts of the British 
Commonwealth. Ireland, Australia, French 

Canada, ¢.g., all oppose conscription. All do so of course, so 
runs the fatuous argument, under clerical dictation, and therefore 
in support of the “temporal power.” It does not seem to strike 
these bigots that in Ireland—and Catholic Australia follows its 
mother country—there are grievances more actual and intimate 
than the spoliation of the Holy See a generation ago. If the 
bulk of the population of that country hold that they are being: 
unjustly deprived of elementary rights, that, whether we grant 


1 Morning Post; leaders in issues of Nov. 23, Dec. 5, Dec. 7. Spectator ; article 
in issue of Dec. 8th. 
* Issues of Dec. 5th and 7th. 
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their view or not, sufficiently accounts for their attitude. Nor do 
these critics remember that French Canadians have been strug- 
gling for years before the war for the preservation of their lan- 
guage against what they consider an unfair and tyrannous ad- 
ministration. Or that if the Austrian Government is Catholic in 
sympathy, the German is utterly Protestant. No, the facts fit in 
too nicely with their silly prepossessions to be traced to any 
other source. Given the lie direct by Cardinal Gasparri, the 
Morning Post has no evidence to offer. Its proofs “remain 
in its possession,” not to be questioned or sifted. And because 
Cardinal Bourne does not refute what he is not allowed to see, he 
is most dishonestly held not to be able to. In all this series of 
false accusations we seem to trace in style and substance the fine 
anti-Roman hand of Mr. Richard Bagot, a gentleman who ‘has 
constituted himself the arch-purveyor to the English press of 
venomous attacks on the Holy See. If that surmise could be 
established, we should be spared the task of further notice and 
refutation. 


It is a relief to read the categorical denial 

Italy, — made by Signor Borsarelli, the Italian Under- 
me ie. Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on December 
13th, of the alleged secret clause in the treaty 

made with Italy before she joined the Alliance in 1915, ex- 
cluding the Holy See from diplomatic action “which would tend 
towards the conclusion of peace or to a solution of questions 
connected with the war.” On the other hand, Lord Robert Cecil, 
asked in the House on December 3rd, the day on which the secret 
clause appeared in 7e 7imes, whether he knew of the publica- 
tion, and whether the clause was the reason for the British 
Government not replying to the Pope’s Peace Note, answered 
the first question in the affirmative and the second in the negative 
—an answer which assumes the authenticity of the clause. It 
is worded clumsily enough to be a forgery, but now, at ‘any 
rate, if it ever existed, the Italian Government have effectively 
denounced it. Still, the publication has naturally created un- 
pleasant feelings amongst Catholics. It is said to have been 
Italy that prevented the sitting of a papal representative at the 
Hague Conferences and deprived those academic debates of the 
additional moral influence they would thus have secured, and, 
no doubt, the knowledge of this fact made the recent disclosure 
more easily credible. It is strange diplomacy, although not a 
few States practise it, that thinks to get rid of the Papacy by 
ignoring its existence. We may be permitted to regret in this 
connection that the Papal Note did not receive a formal reply 
from the Allied Powers. The British Under-Secretary said on 
December 6th that “ the British, French and Italian Governments 
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considered that no reply to the Papal Note was necessary beyond 
that returned by President Wilson.” That is quite an intelligible 
attitude to assume, but why could not the Vatican have been 
informed publicly and officially of that fact as well as the House 
of Commons? 


The news of the liberation of Jerusalem from 


a the deadly grasp of the Turk on December 8th 
Zicniem. has thrilled the heart of Christendom. For 


four consecutive centuries the Ottoman has had 
the Holy City under his sway, and, although he has not forbidden 
the pilgrimages of the faithful, his rule has lain like a blight 
upon the city and country. It is difficult to realize that it has 
at last come to an end, and that the object of the seven Crusades 
has been attained by a relatively small British force as an incident 
in the great world-war. Its effects wiil probably be of more 
importance than is at present realized. Wherever the Turk may 
be left, he must go as ruler from Palestine, Arabia and Armenia. 
His crimes against the last-named race have made him the out- 
law of mankind. As for the Holy Land, whether a Jewish State 
is erected there or not, the fact that the main source of European 
civilization is now free from the barbarian must needs betoken 
a new starting-point in history. The Promised Land may again 
become a garden and a granary, the bridge, as Sir Mark Sykes 
lately phrased it, between Europe and Asia—* to bring the spirit- 
uality of Asia to Europe, and the vitality of Europe to Asia.”” The 
opposition to “ Zionism” has hitherto come from certain of the 
Jews themselves, who fear to lose their present citizenship if a 
Jewish State is erected. The letter in which the Foreign Secre- 
tary, on November 2nd, announced that the British Government 
was actively in favour of the movement, will do much to remove 
that fear, for it stipulates that the establishment in Palestine of a 
“national home for the Jewish people”’ must not only not pre- 
judice “the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities,’ but “also the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews elsewhere” Until its ancient fertility is restored, it is 
not likely that Palestine will be able to support a larger popula- 
tion than its present million inhabitants. According to the Jewish 
Year Book there are nearly 14,000,000 Jews in the world to- 
day. Three million are in U.S.A., about ten million in Europe, 
half a million in Asia, and in Palestine only 100,000. Truly the 
ancient race is “dispersed.”’ For the first time in history since 


the days of Titus it is given the opportunity, of reunion. 
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It is not only when it takes the form of “ vested 
The Sale ef interests ’’ that money is an obstacle to many 
Sau. projects of social reform. It is the most potent 
source of corruption in every department of 
life. We regret, therefore, all the more that the Government, 
having had the chance of purifying politics by the abolition of 
the sale of “ honours,” and by a public audit of the party funds, 
temporized with Lord Loreburn’s resolution! regarding the 
former, and have taken no steps whatever to secure the latter, 
The revelations made in the Lords’ debate must have caused 
deep resentment in all who are concerned for the purity of public 
life, especially as their effect merely was to put the onus of pre- 
venting corruption of the sort on the Prime Minister, on whom 
precisely it has always lain. The Government have in fact re- 
fused to set themselves right with the country in this matter, 
and so the sale of titles and the venality caused by the secret 
funds will go on until democracy rouses itself to destroy 
plutocracy. 


The appointment of Dean Hensley Henson by 
the Prime Minister to the vacant See of Here- 
ford has caused much heart-burning amongst 
High Churchmen. The Church Times de- 
plores the fate of “ Unhappy Hereford’ which, having groaned 
for twenty-two years under the latitudinarian Dr. Perceval, must 
continue to groan under his no less objectionable successor. And 
there have appeared excited letters urging the clergy of that 
diocese to protest and resistance. We venture to think that the 
Prime Minister’s rest will not be disturbed by this outcry. He 
is acting well within his rights in recommending this appointment 
to the King, and he might well ask why he shou/d not recommend 
a clergyman of such prominence, one on whom has been conferred 
in the Anglican Church preferment after preferment. He #s 
an Anglican, surely, and his theological views have as much claim 
to that title as have those of the Church Times: in fact, The Times 
welcomed his appointment precisely because he represents “a 
large body of Church people who rarely find their spokesmen 
among the occupants of the Bishops’ Bench.” We may pause 
to wonder whether it was to provide spokesmen for different 
schools of Christian thought that St. Paul or St. Mathias were 
called to the Apostolate: on the other hand, the Church which 
they were appointed to teach and to rule was not, we reflect, of 
the comprehensive variety. It is only fair that such a Church 
should have a. comprehensive Bench of Bishops, chosen like a 
parliament to give all sections a voice in its government. The 
new Bishop, we believe, does not consider Orders a Sacrament: 


The Bishopric 
of 
Hereford. 


1 See the debate in Times, Oct. 31st, 
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he is an anti-Sacerdotalist, Erastian im his leanings. and Pro- 
testant enough to “represent” Mr.Kensit. Yet he will be as 
good a Bishop as the best of them, and, though many of his 
colleagues hold quite another faith than his, just as good an 
Anglican. How is it possible, this being so, to find any 
resemblance between the Establishment and the Church of 


Christ ? 
THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Canon Law, Discussion of the New Code [/rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
November and December, 1917]. 

Sin, How to determine species of [Rev. D. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dec. 1917, p. 486]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Divorce, Social objections to [W. H. Kent, O.S.C. in Catholic Suffragist, 
Nov. 15, 1917, p. 89]. 

Gibbon, Anti-Catholic and unreliable [H. Belloc in Studies, Dec. 1917, 
P- 551} 

Papal States in 1856, French Ambassador’s account of [Examiner, Nov. 
10, 17, 1917]. 

Persecution, Medieval [E. R. Hull, S.J. in Examiner, Nov. 10, 17, 1917, 
P- 453]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


De Castelnau, Catholic and Organiser of Victory [Chas. Baussan in 
Studies, Dec. 1917, p- 593): 

Holy Face, The, on Veronica’s Napkin [J. de Joannis in Etudes, Dec. 5, 
1917,p. 581), 

— Commission, Reports of [H. Lucas, S.J. in Zad/et, Dec. 8, 15, 
1917]. 

Labour Problems Past and Present [Rev. T. O’Herlihy in /risk Eccles- 
tastical Record, Nov. 1917, p. 391]. 

Morning Post’s, The, bigotry and lack of patriotism [Tad/e/, Dec. 1, 8, 
15; Universe, Dec. 7, 14, 1917]. 

Peace, The Church and Conditions of [J. Riviére in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Dec. 1, 15, 1917]. 

Pope, The, and Peace [P. J. Connolly, S.J. in Studies, December, 1917, 


529]. 
” Pope and the Oriental Churches. New Congregation appointed [7ad/eé, 
Dec. 1, 1917, p. 705]. 

Suarez, The Significance of [A. Rahilly in Studies, Dec. 1917, p. 582 ; 
Centenary Proceedings at Granada, /é7d., p. 622]. 














REVIEW 


THE FINAL STAGE IN NEWMAN’S ANGLICAN 
LIFE ! 


HERE may be some of the present generation inclined 
to think that, interesting as was the personality and work 
of John Henry Newman, the autobiographical memoir con- 
tained in his own Apologia and the two-volume biography of 
the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward have done full justice to their facts 
and lessons, and hence that nothing furthermore is needed, 
all the more because theological speculation has now diverged 
into somewhat other channels than those through which it 
flowed sixty or seventy years ago. Still we venture to think 
that the editors of this new collection of Newman’s letters, the 
greater part of which have not been hitherto published, were 
justified in thinking that the volume they have now given us 
will occupy a valuable place in our theological literature. 
Newman, it is true, is not now remembered as vividly as he 
was whilst many of his own generation were still with us, but 
he is a man for all times, in view of the important influence 
he exercised over the renaissance movement which was in its 
first outburst in our English Catholic Church at the time of his 
conversion, and hardly less in view of the influence he had 
exercised and has continued to exercise over the development 
of Anglican church life from the beginning of the Oxford 
movement and ever since. Moreover the period covered by 
the correspondence contained in this volume belongs to the 
last six years of his Anglican life, a period passed over rather 
summarily by his recent biographer who was anxious to get as 
soon as possible to Newman’s Catholic career, and yet the 
critical period during which within the recesses of Newman’s 
mind was going ona process of gradual disillusionment, against 
the validity of which he very naturally offered resistance, but 
which eventually led him to recognize the hopelessness of his 
Via media enterprise. 
To understand where this awakening came in, it must be 


1 Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John Keble and others. 
1839—1845. Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. London :. Longmans. 
Pp. ix. 413. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1917. 
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remembered that Newman and the party of which he was 
the recognized leader stood for the revival in the Anglican 
Church of what from the study of the Fathers they took to 
be the position of the Primitive Church. They found en- 
couragement in sixteenth-century documents for thinking that 
this was the position their Church had itself wished to 
restore, and they regarded in consequence the Low Church 
Protestantism that had become the most influential current 
of Anglican thoyght in their own time, as an intrusive 
element for which there was no justification in their history. 
It was thus that they came to call their movement the Vta 
media, that is, between the popular Protestantism which had 
suppressed, and the Romanism which had unlawfully added 
to, the store of primitive belief. The text of the Thirty-nine 
Articles they felt to be a difficulty against the claims of the 
Via media, and it was this that led Newman to write Tract 
XC. It was charged against him by his Evangelical adversa- 
ries that in that tract he claimed to take the words of the 
Articles and subscribe to them in a non-natural sense. But 
that was a pure misrepresentation, as many passages in the 
letters now published show. His real point was that, as 
Burnet affirms in a passage which is quoted in Tract XC., 
the desire of the framers of the Articles, and more especi- * 
ally of those who revised and imposed their text in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was to entice as many as possible to sign 
them, so that the Church about to be by law established 
might become as far as possible the Church of the nation as 
a whole. For this reason the wording of the Articles was 
intentionally drawn up in many places in ambiguous language, 
that each signatory might be free to take it in the sense which 
recommended itself to his judgment. This may seem hardly 
credible, but the reasoning of Tract XC. is by no means uncon- 
vincing on this point, indeed were it not so it would be hard 
to explain why men like William Palmer, of Worcester, 
Thomas Keble, Arthur Perceval, W. F. Hook, of Leeds, and 
several others who were mostly not of the Tractarian party, 
should have written to Newman letters of warm approval of 
his line of argument in the Tract. And Newman himself by 
the year 1839 felt great confidence in the position he was 
taking up. 

But then came to him the first visitation of the ghost, as 
he described it. He was making a study of the Monophysite 
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history, when it suddenly struck him that in the days of 
Chalcedon there was the same collocation of parties as in 
his own day, a heresy, namely that of Eutyches, a Catholic 
authority, namely that of the Council of Chalcedon, and a 
Via media, namely that of the Monophysites as a body, who 
were bitter against Eutyches for his clear speaking, but by 
means of clever verbal evasions were striving for an unreal 
reconciliation between the Church’s traditional doctrine and 
their own which was substantially Monophysite. What then 
of his own Via media position? He has recorded what he felt 
at the moment in a draft written in the year 1844. “In June 
and July 1839 reading the Monophysite controversy I found 
my eyes opened to a state of things very different from what 
I had learned from my natural guides. . . I saw that, if the 
early times were to be my guide, the Pope had a very different 
place in the Church from what I had supposed. When this 
position had once a fair possession of my mind, and I looked 
at the facts of history for myself the whole English system 
fell about me on all sides, the ground crumbled under my 
feet, and in a little time I found myself in a very different 
scene of things. What had passed could not be recalled.” 

A month or two later a friend called his attention to an 
article by Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman that had 
just appeared in the August number of the Dublin Review, in 
which a parallel was drawn between the Anglicans and the 
Donatists. It did not strike him at first, or until a friend had 
pointed out to him the words of St. Augustine which the article 
cited, words used by the great Doctor of the Church in special 
reference to the condition of isolation in which the Donatists 
stood to the Catholics of the world. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. St. Augustine, says the Editor of these Letters, 
summarising Newman’s mind, ‘did not ransack the dusty 
archives of the past in order to confute the Donatists, but 
appealed to the living present Church of his day; and her 
judgment, which he triumphantly quoted as final, covered the 
case of all schisms whatever their peculiarities might be.” 
Newman’s friend, Mr. Henry Wilberforce, to whom he con- 
fided the anxiety these two discoveries of Patristic sentiment 
had caused him, referred to them afterwards as “‘a deep 
wound they had branded on his inmost soul,” but it was not 
in his nature to yield at once to a new view of this kind, and 
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he wrote a reply to Wiseman’s article in the British Critic on 
the Catholicity of the Anglican Church. 

But though his discovery did not at once give a Rome- 
ward direction to his thoughts it shattered his confidence 
in the Via media position. ‘‘ Down had come,” he says in 
the Apologia, of this moment in the history of his thought, 
“the Via media as a definite theory or scheme under the 
blows of St. Leo.” 

Under these mental conditions he withdrew more and more 
to Littlemore, and occupied himself with his translations from 
the Fathers, and, as far as his own personal work went, with 
his translations from St. Athanasius. This brought the ghost 


up again. “In the Arian history I found the same phe- 
nomenon, in a far bolder shape, which I had found in the 
Monophysite. .... I saw clearly that,—the pure Arians were 


the Protestants, the Semi-Arians were the Anglicans, and 
Rome now was what it was then. The truth lay, not with the 
Via media, but with what was called the ‘extreme party.’” An 
extract from a letter written in April, 1844 (see Correspondence, 
p- 24) puts this still more definitely. ‘‘I found the Eastern 
Church under the superintendence (as I may call it) of Pope 
Leo. I found that he made the Fathers of the Council [of 
Chalcedon] unsay their decree and pass another, so that 
(humanly speaking) we owe it to Pope Leo at this day that the 
Catholic Church holds the true doctrine . . . [And] as regards 
the Arian controversy . . . Here was Pope Julius resisting the 
whole East in defence of St. Athanasius ; the Eusebians at the 
great Council of Antioch resisting him, and he appealing to his 
own authority (in which the historians support him) and de- 
claring that he filled the See of Peter.” 

Moreover, whilst these considerations were impressing on 
him the anti-patristic nature of the Via media by which he 
had sought to claim a Catholic character for the Anglican 
Church and the truly patristic character of the Papal authority, 
two public events occurred which tended to increase his 
suspicions that the Anglican Church, whatever apology might 
be made for its formularies, was at least in its practical spirit 
wholly and utterly Protestant, namely, the condemnation of 
his Tract XC. by most of the Bishops in their Charges, and 
the proposal ultimately carried into effect of a fusion between 
the Anglican and Prussian Lutheran Churches for the founda- 
tion and support of a Bishopric of Jerusalem. But, as we 
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have seen, it was an integral element in his Via media theory 
that, whilst Protestantism had suppressed many beliefs of 
the primitive Church, Romanism had incorporated into its 
system many accretions on that ancient standard. We can 
understand then why it was that on his retirement to Little- 
more, after divesting himself of his clerical responsibilities, he 
took to the study of these supposed accretions, having received 
a valuable clue to the line of his research by the letters of 
Dr. Charles Russell, afterwards President of Maynooth, that 
‘‘ dear friend who,” as he says in the Apologia, ‘ had 
perhaps more to do with my conversion than any one else.” 
Dr. Russell’s correspondence with him is given in this volume, 
from which we can see that it turned precisely on the character 
of some of those Catholic beliefs which Newman had supposed 
to be accretions on the letter of the Tridentine decrees. The 
result, as we all know, of the last stage of Newman's studies 
on this subject of Roman accretions was the splendid volume 
on the Development of Doctrine, the value of which has been 
increasingly appreciated in proportion as it has been more 
deeply studied in the Catholic Church. 

These words sufficiently indicate the thread of the reason- 
ing which eventually led Newman into the Catholic Church, 
and the correspondence in this volume fully supports this 
description of it. Moreover, those who study them carefully 
will feel with us that the Editors have given us matter of 
intense interest which gces beyond, at least in the fullness 
and definiteness of its record, what we have otherwise been 
able to learn from the Apologia and Mr. Wilfrid Ward's Life. 
The letters too, though we have left ourselves no space to 
notice them in detail, are to be commended as valuable human 
documents which, seen in the setting of this passage of anxious 
thought and experience, reveal to us a truly pathetic spectacle 
of good men whose hearts were on God, groping their way 
with varying success through the darkness towards the kindly 
light that was leading them on. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 
USEFUL volume, ministering to the needs of inquirers concerning 
the Catholic Faith, is M. l’Abbé Delloue’s Solution of the great 
Problem (Herder, London: Pustet, New York: 6s. net), translated from 
the second French edition by Miss E. Leahy. The Abbé Delloue is a 
military chaplain, and is brought daily in contact with what he styles the 
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great problem, which is Death, or rather what follows Death. In pro- 
pounding the Christian answer to a question ever growing more insistent, 
the Abbé first of all examines the solutions of the materialist and the 
agnostic, and then, having established by the usual proofs the existence of 
God and the spirituality and immortality of the soul, he shows that the 
only true, consistent, and satisfactory reply is to be found in the Catholic 
Church. 
APOLOGETIC. 

The pleasing little dialogues, very natural and very clear, in which 
Father McEnniry, C.SS.R., explains to very varied audiences points of 
Catholic doctrine and practice,under the title of Father Tim’s Talks (Herder: 
4s. net.) have reached a second volume, for which we foretell the favour 
that awaited the first. Besides giving very necessary instructions in a 
very pleasing fashion these 7a/és are an object-lesson in “Americanese,” 
for Father Tim’s interlocutors, and sometimes Father Tim himself, freely 
employ the vivid idioms of their country. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Father John Eusebius Nieremberg, S.J., in spite of his name was born 
in Spain (1595 to 1658) and wrote his ascetical works in the Spanish tongue. 
Less well-known than his celebrated treatise, Temporal and Eternai, is his 
disquisition on grace, from which Lady Lovat has adapted her lately pub- 
lished booklet, The Marvels of Divine Grace (Washbourne : Is. net). The 
doctrine of grace needs greatly to be emphasized in this materialistic age 
when the very notion has faded from the minds of non-Catholics, and thus 
this work appears very opportunely. 


HOMILETIC. 


Father Martindale has followed up the publication of the late Mgr. 
Benson’s sermon-notes, used in pre-Catholic days, by a second series of 
Sermon Notes: Catholic (Longmans: 4s.). Naturally enough they differ 
little in style from the former volume but in matter are more definitely 
dogmatic. The notes are full enough to be of assistance to the preacher 
and edification to the reader. The editor has added explanatory foot- 
notes to sundry passages. 

The notes of another great preacher of whom some account has recently 
appeared in this Review, the Rev. A. H. Stanton, have been edited by his 
colleague, the Rev. E. F. Russell, under the title Father Stanton’s Sermon 
Outlines (Longmans: 5s. net). They are more connected and consecutive 
than Mgr. Benson’s, for we are told that the preacher wrote them after he 
had thought out and rehearsed his discourses in his mind. As might be 
expected there are doctrines in them to which no Catholi¢ could subscribe, 
yet on the whole they are as orthodox as they are undoubtedly fresh and 
suggestive. 

Father Goodier’s new volume Jesus Christ (Examiner Press, Bombay : 
13d.) is also a series of sermon-summaries, but they are fully written out 
and suitable for spiritual reading. The book is divided into three parts, 
dealing respectively with the Christian idea of our Lord, the Historic 
Christ, and the world’s judgments on Christ ; the treatment is vivid and 
scholarly, not unbecoming the infinite worth of the Subject. 

The Rev. Thomas Dudden, Examining Chaplain to the Anglican Bishop 
of London, has published a volume of discourses bearing on circumstances 
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of the war and entitled The Heroic Dead and Other Sermons (Longmans : 
3s. 6d. net). They are the utterances of a zealous and Christian thinker, 
anxious lest the lessons of war should be unheeded and the spirit that we 
are combating prevail in despite of our victorious arms. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

In several little monographs on different branches of his subject, the 
Professor of Philosophy at St. Louis University, Father Aloysius Rother, 
S.J., has already given evidence of his competence to expound the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Schools. His new treatise Beauty (Herder : 2s. 6d. 
net), will confirm the popular estimate of his powers. He analyzes the 
idea conveyed by the term in a series of propositions which even though 
they may seem to some over-elaborate and detailed, have the great merit, 
so rare in aesthetic writings, of convincing and satisfying the intellect. 
Incidentally, many false theories of the Beautiful are examined and 
rejected. 

PoETRY. 

In To-Morrow and other Poems (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net) by Innes 
Stitt and Leo Ward, we have the singular phenomenon of a volume of 
verse written by two young soldiers which contains nothing erotic or 
bellicose. These grave, simple measures, mostly ia sonnet form, con- 
cerning the high things of the spirit, might have been the work of grey- 
bearded eld, illuminated and disillusioned. These two poets at any rate 
will have no juvenzlia to shame them later. 

Mr. John Oxenham has published yet another little book of religious 
verse— The Fiery Cross (Methyen : ts. net)—making five in all, with an 
aggregate sale of over half a million copies. The qualities we found in 
previous volumes—a thoroughly spiritual outlook, sound Christian faith, 
vivid imagination joined with a mastery of many metrical forms—are here 
also in abundance. It is too easy and copious to be all pure gold: but no 
one can doubt the inspiration. These little books are surely doing their 
part in recalling men to God. 

A great variety of subjects make up the collection of his poems— 
Ireland: a Song of Hope, and other Poems (Fisher Unwin: 2s. 6d. net)— 
which Mr. Padric Gregory has recently brought together. The patriotic 
and religious verses please us most, but there is much art in the ballad- 
poems and other imitative pieces. Tie proof-reader has been very careless 
—‘ Maygar,” “Burbon,” ‘‘shephards,” “mbhyn,” met our eye in quick 
succession. 

Father Earl’s Ballads of Peace in War (Harrigan Press: $1.00) will 
serve to keep alive the thoughts and ideals for which the world-slaughter 
is in the eyes of all the combatants a preparation—the simple things of 
home, the simple aspects of nature, the simple yet high aspirations of 
religion. But tHe war is also there in several stirring poems, and patriotism, 
Irish and American, is tunefully and wittily hymned. 

MISCELLANEOTUS. 

‘*To be misty,” remarks Lowell in one of his essays, “is not to be 
mystic.” One is somehow reminded of this saying by the perusal of The 
Making of a Mystic (Heffer and Sons : 2s. 6d. net) by Aelfrida Tillyard, a 
lady who has lectured on the subject of mysticism at the University of 
Cambridge, and who has obviously read widely and experienced much. 
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Yet all her reading and experience has brought her little understanding of 
the greatest fact in the world, the Catholic Church. She is sympathetic 
and open-minded, zealous no doubt and sincere, yet her ideas, whether of 
the root-principle of Catholicism, Authority, or of a typical product of the 
faith, like the Spiritual Exercises, are often astonishingly wide of the 
mark. She does not realize that true mysticism rests on a concrete founda- 
tion of rigid dogmas and that, though the intercourse of the Infinite with 
the created soul is necessarily full of surprises, these unprecedented 
encounters do not throw any discredit on the normal ways of approach to 
God found in institutional Catholicism. The book, which is in the form 
of a series of letters interchanged between a “ mystic ” and a College girl, 
is very cleverly put together, and the correspondence is as natural as 
the subject permits. But one cannot imagine mysticism being learnt from 
it. It is all so very vague ; only definite in its negations—,for example, of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. One is reminded at times of “ The 
School of Silence,” that “ freak religion” described in our July issue. Great 
as are her qualifications, we feel that further experiences await the writer. 
If she had only made the Spiritual Exercises before she theorised about 
them! She knows so much and yet so little. 

Miss Violetta Thurstan, already well known as the author of vivid records 
of Red-Cross services abroad, has put her knowledge to more practical 
use by compiling A Text-Book of War-Nursing (Putnam’s Sons : 3s. 6d.) 
for the use of women working in military hospitals. It is more than a 
mere text-book, for it bears on every page the evidence of first-hand 
experiences and abounds in hints for overcoming the difficulties and defects 
which must needs be met with in ambulance work in the seat of war itself. 

There is the material of a considerable book contained in the sixpenny 
pamphlet Marxian Socialism (University and Labour Series, No. 3; 
P. S. King and Son), by the young Franciscan scholar, the Rev. W. 
Paschal Larkin, which is preceded by an essay from the pen of Professor 
A. Rahilly of Cork. The introductory essay is concerned with showing 
the root-fallacies of the Marxian outlook on human affairs, and how Marx 
borrowed, and debased in his borrowing, his most characteristic teaching 
from a Cork man named William Thompson. The body of the book is 
devoted to an historical account of the evolution of Socialism with the 
writings of Marx as its main stimulus. The work is excellently documented 
and shows sound judgment combined with very wide reading. We are 
glad to see particular attention paid to Mr. G. W. H. Cole, one of the most 
influential of modern socialist writers. It says much for the new school of 
Sociology at Cork that publications of this value should form part of its 
output. 

The personality reveaied in J. M. Stuart-Young’s The Iniquitous Coaster 
(Stockwell : 5s. net) is an interesting but not a pleasing one. It is a series 
of essays and descriptions relating mainly to work on the West Coast of 
Africa. It may be a perfect picture of life in Nigeria: it has all the air of 
intimate, first-hand experience ; the author has a certain gift of style and 
occasionally “drops into poetry,” humorous or grave, which passes muster. 
But the life depicted and the ideals set forth are animal and earthly ; vice 
is condoned as practically inevitable ; the “‘ Coaster’s” goatish disposition 
and general irreligiousness are laid to the charge of a star. And so the 
decent Christian’s appreciation of the merits of these sketches and reflec- 
tions is very often mingled with disgust. No climatic or occupational 
conditions justify a debased moral tone. 
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Pending the publication of an official biography the little volume called 
A Duke of Norfolk Notebook (Burns and Oates: 2s. net) will do much 
to keep alive the memory of a great Catholic nobleman. It is aptly 
described, for it takes us through the Duke’s career and illustrates phases 
of his character, by extracts from letters and speeches and contemporary 
documents, woven together by well-informed comment and careful ex- 
position. The book is very tastefully got up in the style made familiar by 
Aunt Sarah and the War, and there are several illustrations. 

There is nothing but what is sound, helpful, and edifying in Dr. A. H. 
M‘Neile’s booklet—Self-training in Meditation (Heffer and Sons), which 
gives an explanation of the nature of this form of prayer and the manner 
of practising it. 

Amongst the documents which go to establish the wisdom and correctness 
of the Holy Father’s attitude throughout the war, The Pope on Peace and 
War (C.T.S. 6d. net) will take an important place, for it gives in chrono- 
logical sequence z# ext¢enso or carefully summarised all the Papal utterances 
from the beginning of the conflict. Read thus in order, they demonstrate 
how consistent the Pope’s policy has been, and how wisely he has combined 
as the common Father of all impartiality with justice 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

bn pursuance of their project of making the laity familiar with the 
liturgy Messrs. Burns and Oates have added to their series of liturgical 
handbooks, The Layfoli’s Ritual (252 pp. : 3s. 6d. net) which gives in 
Latin and English, tastefully printed with rubrics, the complete text of the 
ordinary rites and services. It is edited by the Farnborough Benedictines 
and enriched by a learned Introduction from the pen of Abbot Cabrol. 

A new edition of the well knowa Prayers of St. Gertrude (Burns and 
Oates: 2s. net) that beautiful product of affective devotion, will be welcome 
as an acceptable gift-book. The translation is that of the late Father Pope, 
Cong. Orat. 

The attacks on the attitude of Pope Benedict are still continued in that 
section of the Press, to which nothing good can come out of Rome, where- 
fore it would be well for Catholics to disseminate not only such booklets as 
No Small Stir, Father Brennan’s Pofe Benedict XV. and the War, the 
C.S.G. pamphlet Zhe Pofe's Peace-Note, but also Abbot Ford’s careful 
exposition of the aim of the Holy Father contained in Pope Benedict’s 
Note to the Belligerents (Arrowsmith: 2d.), a series of letters amplified 
from The Tablet. The Abbot shows clearly that the Pope is not pro- 
German, but on the contrary, thoroughly hostile to “ Prussianism.” 

By this time “ Mary’s Meadow” must be familiar to all readers of 
Catholic devotional literature. The latest booklet in the Mary’s Meadow 
Series (No. VI.) contains two papers by Mrs. Armel O'Connor, and is 
called The Door (Mary’s Meadow: ts. 6d. net). Both deal incidentally 
with the religious life and show how in its contemplative phase it fulfils the 
highest ideal of human activity. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates publish at 1s. a waistcoat pocket Prayer Book 
called A Little Golden Key of Heaven. 

Seven penny pamphlets issued by the C.T.S. illustrate its continued 
activities. Faith and Facts, by Professor Rahilly, is a telling exposure of 
the obscurantist attitude adopted by leading rationalists—from Gibbon to 
Sir Henry Morris—in face of incontrovertible facts inconsistent with their 
prejudices. It will be found most useful in dealing with the agnostic who 
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is prone to think the boot is on the other leg. The Resurrection, by 
Father E. J. Sydes, S.J., is an examination by the ordinary rules of evidence 
of this central fact of our Faith. “Carry on!” by a Lieutenant in the 
R.N.V.R., is a booklet full of practical moral advice to those in the 
Services. The Three Mothers is an excellent Christmas story by that 
practised writer, E. Nesbit. 

Some Facts about Martin Luther, in two parts, by A. Hilliard Atteridge, 
will provide a useful antidote to the many fictions abroad concerning tiie 
heresiarch. Why ‘‘Roman” Catholic? by the Rev. E. G. Messenger, 
published for the Westminster Federation, is an exhaustive discussion of 
the reasons for our refusing to use the unnecessary epithet. 

Amongst recent C.T.S. penny pamphlets of the smaller format are Mrs. 
Armel O’Connor’s Saints for Soldiers, a series of thumbnail sketches of 
saints who have exhibited the military virtues in splendid fashion, and 
A Missionary Manual, by Mrs.Thomas, which contains the Mass for the 
Propagation of the Faith a series of Prayers forthe same end, and a 
collection of simple melodious verses on missionary subjects adapted to 
various tunes in the Westminster Hymnal. This latter seems eminently 
well suited to awaken zeal for the spread of God’s Kingdom. 

In this connection we may mention that the Association for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith has issued a booklet, containing a list and description 
of the Spiritual Privileges granted to priest-members and a list of Indulgences 
granted to all members of the Association. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates, Catholic Almanack for 1918, a most useful 
compilation containing matters both of secular and spiritual interest, is 
priced this year at twopence. 
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